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THREE SPEECHES. 


+ Ry can hardly, it may be thought, live the man 
with soul so very much alive to the pleasures of 
political speeches that he experiences any keen delight 
when they begin again after an interval. Still the power 
of intervals is great. “On trouve,” says the French pro- 
verb, “sa femme plus jeune et son vin plus vieux ” after a 
temporary separation from those commodities, and even 
political speeches share to some extent in the general benefits 
of absence. At any rate, the speeches of the present week 
certainly seem a little fresher than those of a month ago 
seemed. It is particularly agreeable to compare three of 
them together—the three delivered by Mr. Morey 
on Tuesday and by Mr. CuampBeriarn and Lord Dersy on 
Wednesday. Even if we threw Lord Rosrsery in to prevent 
Mr. Morty from being overwhelmed by mere numbers, he 
would, we fear, have rather a bad time of it in the comparison. 
“ His latest and Irish manner,” as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN happily 
said, is not amanner which is pretty in itself, nor does it sit 
prettily upon him. Sir Watrer Scort’s comparison of the 
mdecency which sometimes defaces the work of DrypDEN to 
the “ forced impudence of a timid man” may have occurred 
to some readers when they found Mr. Morey, as Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN remarked, “ insulting an old friend who has 
“ never personally attacked him,” and exhibiting the advan- 
tages of a liberal education by playing to the gallery about 
Lord Satissury’s wealth. We should have supposed that 
no man knew better than Mr. Mortey the history of Lord 
Sauissury’s life. But a man who speaks in the “ latest and 
“ Trish manner ” would probably admit that he was consi- 
dering, not his own knowledge, but his audience’s ignorance. 
Yet surely even in Sheffield, where the manners are not 
always as polished as the cutlery, there cannot have been 
universal admiration of these two gems of Mr. Mortey’s— 
his hopes that he “might himself be made a Fishery Com- 
“ missioner and admitted to the society of gentlemen,” and 
his question—‘ What does Lord Satispury know about 
“ people who keep humble budgets in pennies and half- 
“ pennies?” Still, there are excuses to be made for Mr. 
Mortty. When you cannot argue you naturally do the 
other thing. The virtues of Mr. Munpe.ia (who can never 
have known what a genius he was till Mr. Morey dis- 
covered him), the great and glorious triumph of Govan, 
the ingenious fashion in which non-political Gladstonians 
have pluyed a kind of new confidence trick in reference 
td the County Councils, the “quarter-deck politicians,” the 
“ Empire of swagger,” even the really ingenious, though 
perhaps for the audience rather too subtle, contention that 
the unanimous confirmation of Mr. Harrincton’s sentence 
showed what an infamous thing it was that he should ever 
have been sentenced—all these things evidently did not 
seem sufficient to Mr. Mortey in his self-described state of 
“ very good spirits.” Mr. Moriey, who is well acquainted 
with the French tongue, must know the phrase avoir le vin 
mauvats. That isa bad thing enough, and may it be our 
lot to avoid persons subject to it. But to have “la gaité 
“ mauvaise ” seems to us, we must confess, to be an even 
more evil complaint. Yet, by his own confession, the effect of 
good spirits on Mr. Moruey is to make him sneer at Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, and insinuate that Lord Satispury (whom 
most people know to have served something more than an 
renticeship in Mr. Mortey’s own craft) knows nothing 
about earning a living. On the whole, we think that, as 
friends, we should advise Mr. Morey to cultivate bad 
spirits rather than good. The House of Mourning is clearly 
hetter for his morals than the House of Mirth. 
It is no wonder that the two other speeches to which we 
have referred seem to have given Separatists considerably 
more annoyance than Mr. Mortey and Lord gave 


them pleasure. They seem, indeed, to be almost more 
galled by Lord Dersy than by Mr. Cuamperuaty, and the 
reason is clear. To persons in the temper of Gladstonians 
at the present moment neither invective nor sarcasm is 
so disagreeable as the douches of ice-cold water, in 
administering which Lord Dersy is such an adept. Just 
as a hose will clear, in howling and scampering execration, 
a mob which might attempt awkward resistance against 
batons and even bayonets, so ially is it with Glad- 
stonians. Alternately excited by Mr. Guapstone’s drugged 
sophistries and by the rant and raving of the ANACREONS 
of Moonlighting, they are in specially ill case to bear the 
solid, and almost stolid, common sense which is both Lord 
Dersy’s forte and his foible. When Lord Dersy, than 
whom no man living is more detached from merely party 
feeling—it might have been better for him if he had had a 
little more—calmly points out the “absurdity” of describ- 
ing Mr. CHAMBERLAIN as a seceder from Liberalism, it must 
be difficult for those who have so described him not to feel 
absurd, And it is not pleasant to feel absurd. When Lord 
Dersy calmly points out the awkwardness of “ weakening 
“ the central authority in order to strengthen some parti- 
“cular province,” the little word “ province,” historically 
exact as it is, withers and shrivels up all the nonsense 
about the Irish “nation” like a ician’s wand. Mr. 
ParNELt’s Yahoos probably find themselves much more un- 
comfortable as “peculiar products of an imperfect civiliza- 
“tion” than if they were described less politely and peri- 
eer ne And most maddening of all perhaps, must 
ve been the calm suggestion that all this fuss and fury, 
all this bluster and blether about Irish rights and Irish 
wrongs, and the Devil's rule in Ireland, will (as somebody 
maddened the other fanatics of temperance by saying the 
other day) “have its spin and be forgotten,” that the 
pulveris exigui jactus of time will settle this too. Lord 
Dersy did not use these words or figures ; he merely, in his 
own quiet way, reminded his hearers of certain Confederate 
States, and what happened to them. In short, he did exactly 
what such an historian as Mr. Bryce almost passionately, 
perhaps wisely, deprecates the doing of —he put the lessons 
of history as he had put the lessons of common sense before 
his hearers. To turn to this from reading Mr. O’Brren’s 
rant or Mr. Morzey’s rudeness has the effect of turning 
daylight into a cavern, and it is not strange that the in- 
habitants of the cavern do not like the intrusion. 
Naturally, also, they do not like Mr. CuamBertarn ; but 
the gnashing of teeth with which Mr. CHamMBerLar is 
usually considered among them may in some sort divert 
their attention from the effect of his hitting. It was hard 
enough, however. Even Mr. Moruey’s good spirits must 
have felt a temporary drop when he saw the perfect equa- 
nimity and dignity with which Mr. CuamBertaty, who has 
never been of a very forgiving disposition, and has not invari- 
ably been quite dignified, rebuffed and passed by Mr. Mortey’s 
ill-mannered sneer. But neither Mr. Mortky nor any one 
else can have been prepared for Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S un- 
expected and doubtless provoking manner of handling their 
dear delight in Govan and in the election of some County 
Councillors. To be told, and told something more than 
plausibly, that people are getting, that they themselves are 
getting, tired of Home Rule, and that Gladstonian victories 
chiefly follow when Home Rule is discreetly put in the pocket, 
must be a little annoying. And there is another part of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’s speech which may have been read with not 
a little alarm. Mr. Moruey, very much to the diszust, we 
should imagine, of some of the acuter electioneerers of his 
party, endeavoured while endorsing the old Cobdenism about 
the Navy to throw cold water on schemes for increasing the 
defensive power of England. He thus let his friend “ who 
“has been admitted to the society of gentlemen” in with 
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a vengeance, and Mr. CiamBerualN did not hesitate to go 
straight for the opening. The speech of Wednesday was 
_ the best utterance on Imperial policy, both of extension and 
defence, that has yet come from any member of the Radical 
party ; and if its principle spread, the scuttling section of the 
same party will find themselves in almost worse case than 
they did after their denial of their former faith in the 
matter of Home Rule. By one means and another the 
rational conviction that fools’ paradises are not good places 
to live in has been driven into most heads in this country, 
and any party which sets its face against securing the posi- 
tion of England is not likely to come to good. 


“SYNDICATED TRADE.” 


DN ygescneeage to Socialist doctrine, as it is taught more 
especially in England, Germany, and the United 
States, the present commercial system is doomed, because it 
is a competitive system. With enormous masses of capital 
seeking employment at any rate of profit ; with increasing 
millions of workers in every civilized land fighting for 
bread; with all that the tremendous productive power 
of machinery adds to the outcome of manual skill and 
manual labour; and with no commensurate addition to 
market demands, the results of competition are these : 
enormous waste, both of labour and goods; constantly- 
recurring panics, in which that waste is demonstrated ; and 
—taking the whole field of labour together— reduction of 
wages to a cruelly low level. No one who is acquainted 
with the arguments on which this contention rests will 
assert that they are unsubstantial ; the difficulty comes in 
with the proposed remedy, which is that the State shall 
regulate or rather abolish competition, now that in our 
time it leads to such disastrous consequences. It is 
granted, however, that the State, wherever such a thing 
exists, must be taken to pieces and reconstituted on a totally 
different pattern before the remedy can be attempted ; and 
it happens that the number of persons who are prepared to 
sanction the preliminary process is very small in any com- 
munity, while it would have to be adopted by every trading 
nation to be of use in trying what is understood on all 
hands to be a desperate experiment. 

But, if we may judge from some recent expressions of 
opinion in a “leading journal” with great pretensions to 
economic wisdom, the Socialist may hope for relief, not 
from the State, but from his worst enemy, the Capitalist. 
He may hope for it, why? Because Capital has fallen in love 
with the “syndicated ” system of trade ; has already employed 
that system to destroy competition and limit production in 
the case of many commodities, and has done so with such 
ye that “Syndicated Trade” is sure to extend yet further. 

n the United States it has gone very far already. There, 
we are told, “ every branch of hardware, from rails to carpet 
“ tacks, has its combination to keep up prices or restrict 
“ production. . . . For lumber and for paper, for cattle 
“and for milk, for cartridges and for matches, in each 
“ business there is an organized combination, fixing rates, 
“and often limiting production.” There is an Anthracite 
Coal Combination, a Cotton-seed Oil Trust, a Western Whisky 
Pool, a Sugar Trust, an Indiarubber Trust, a Fertilizers 
Combination, and a dozen more. Most if not all of these 
Rings are flourishing, and the European capitalist has taken 
to the system accordingly. What is known as the Copper 
Ring was organized near home; we have all heard of the 
Salt Trust ; and from time to time there have been reports 
of other British combinations of a like character. And it 
appears that the economists of the Times approve of them, 
on the ground, as we gather, that they restrict the excesses 
of competition, and “ will effect considerable economies in the 
“organization and management of certain branches of in- 
“ dustry.” At the same time, exception is made in the case 
of “mere gambling Syndicates,” dealing with commodities 
of which the total amount in the world “is small enough 
“ to be acquired by a combination.” 

Now it would be well if excessive competition in trade 
were checked ; for here, beyond doubt, we have a very lament- 
able example of the overmuch which many a good thing 
runs into; and well would it be also if. considerable 
economies could be carried into the organization and 
management, not only of “ certain branches of trade,” but 
all. Further it may be granted that these benefits are con- 
ceivable as resulting from agreement amongst capitalists 
employed in trade. But the question is, whether the sort 


of combinations called Syndicates, Trusts, and Pools do 
provide such advantages, and, if so, whether the advan- 
tages are not swamped by evils of yet greater magnitude ? 
To dwell on theories and generalities is not the better way 
of answering this question. Let us look into particulars a 
little, and view the operation of the Pools, Trusts, and 
Rings we know of. Take the case of the Copper Syndicate. 
We may assume that here considerable savings have been 
made in the management of a certain branch of industry. 
Beyond doubt a heavy hand has been laid upon competition. 
Excessive competition? Perhaps; perhaps not. Ask the 
proprietors of mines which could not produce copper profit- 
ably at 5o0/. a ton, and they will answer that the competi- 
tion from mines that were profitable at 48/. rates was exces- 
sive. They will call it a competition that “ ruined the trade” ; 
in fact, it ruined their chances of making a profit out of their 
particular mine. But they will say something else—that 
they were compelled to cut down wages to the very lowest 
point endurable in order to keep their mine going, or 
perhaps were obliged to close it altogether ; whereby not 
they alone suffered, but their workmen too. But the mine 
proprietors who could make good profits with copper at 
50. a ton would hesitate to call that competition excessive 
which enabled them to sell all they could produce. The 
consumer has no reason whatever for calling it excessive ; 
while as for the labourer (speaking of him in general, which 
is the right way), he has this fact before him—he can only 
be employed with advantage, and in the long run, upomas 
much copper as people will buy ; and the cheaper it is the 


more they will buy. The only competition that is mis-' 


chievous is competition in the production of more than is 
wanted. Having said as much as that, let us now see how 
syndicate trading in copper has actually worked. The 
prime object of the Ring was to make money for itself—to 
enrich the various members of it; nobody will deny that, 
we suppose. The means was command of the whole supply 
of the commodity they proposed to deal in, so that prices 
might be raised at pleasure; or rather to the very utmost 
that could be charged without risk to the speculation. That 
command they obtained because they could show that a 
“ pool” in which all the more considerable mine-owners en- 
gaged could be made profitable to all with prices like 8o/. 
or gol. a ton—the price when the syndicate was formed 
being about 45/. a ton. So the combination was established, 
and rates did rise within a few weeks by a hundred 
per cent. To make the game. answer, competition was 
not only restricted, it was practically. abolished ; and 
of course production was limited, thereby fulfilling the 
condition of “ economical ent.” And. now as to 
the results; for it .is. to. them we have. to logk.. For the 
labourer the results have been discharge from employment, 
consequent on limited production; not the limited pro- 
duction demanded by restricting out-put to what can be sold 
at the lowest prices, but the limited production, the artificial 
scarcity, necessary to secure monopoly profits, It appears, 
therefore, that in this case, at any rate, syndicate trading 
is no advantage to the labourer, but. the reverse ; ly 
as, if he wants to buy a copper or brass article that would 


have cost him sixpence a year ago, he has now to pay ten-. 


pence for it. Does the general consumer benefit? On the 
contrary, he suffers; and the more does he suffer because 
the manufacturer, the man who stands between him and the 
mine-monopolizing Ring, has to increase his charges if he 
does not mean to lose by whatever diminution of business 
may be occasioned by the dearness of the goods he deals in. 
Here, then, is a general loss, a compulsory loss; and who 
gains? Only the Ring; only certain individuals already so 
rich that they are able to take part in a conspiracy which 
needs millions of money to support it. It is, not probable 
that the Socialist will be mollified by this way of restricting 
the evils of competition, or that his rage against capital will 
be abated. And perhaps we have not said all that can, be 
said in objection to such combinations. One of the results 
of establishing the Copper Syndicate was to raise the 
market value of most eopper-mine shares. The promoters 
of the plan were able to anticipate this consequence, and to 
buy of more ignorant persons at low rates, Sooner than 
anybody else they will be able to tell when these mining 
shares are about to fall; and it is said that, with all the 
better management which the syndicate system lends itself 
to, the Ring is overstocked with goods and must come to 
grief sooner or later. Is it uncharitable to suppose that 
the gentlemen behind the scenes (or some,of them) will 
“ unload” their shares upon the public before the crash 
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We have t a good deal of over this example of 
Syndicated ‘Trade, and cannot deal with others in like 


manner. But it will be readily seen that much the same 
thing can be said of most combinations of the kind, if 
‘not of every one of them. And if it be objected that 
the evil and the wrong implied in such trade are only to 
be feared in the case of “ commodities of which the total 
‘amount in the world is small enough to be acquired 
“ by a combination,” the reply is obvious. There are not 
only two or three, but scores of commodities, the most 
abundant of which might be brought into a Ring by capi- 
talists as well supplied with means as the Copper Syndicate ; 
and this particular combination is not the strongest that 
could be formed or that will be formed if the game succeeds. 
This is a time of many millionnaires. What has been called 
“mere gambling syndicates” could be got up by the dozen ; 
and, if they could only be kept going for a few months, 
would yet leave enormous gains in the hands of their pro- 
moters, while the particular trades they worked in would 
be thrown into the utmost confusion at the beginning and 
end of each operation. Therefore, to be told that some of 
the most important commodities, like wheat, no syndicate 
could meddle with save at enormous risk, is no great com- 
fort; though the impossibility of working on them for 
short periods has not yet been ascertained. Syndicated 
Trade may do enormous mischief, even though it never does 
include any necessary article of food; and that convinced 
Free-traders should smile upon the system is the strangest 
thing of all. Every Pool, Trust, and Ring does violence to 
Free-trade ; and this fact is clear to some doctrinal Free- 
twaders who yet find no difficulty in pleading that, in most 
cases, the higher price extorted from the consumer by the 
syndicate is not really felt by him! Why, then, let us put 
back the shilling duty on corn that used to be paid for 
meterage. Yea, let us make two shillings of it. The con- 
sumer would be absolutely unconscious of the change, and 
the annual produce would be three or four millions of 
money put into the Treasury, and not into the pockets of a 


THE BATTLE OF THE NOVELS. 


—— Principal Librarian of the British Museum is a 
brave man. He has undertaken to define a novel, 
and to decide what is a legitimate motive for reading one— 
at least in the British Museum. The classical work which 
was bestowed as a leaving-book at the Miss PrvKErTons’ 
Academy mentions that a novel is a smooth tale, generally 
of love. But the word “generally” is not well placed in a 
definition ; and, whatever else may be said of Mr. GzorcE 
Merepitu’s novels, they are certainly not smooth tales. 
The term “ work of fiction” is even more ambiguous and 
puzzling. It has been applied by different critics, with 
various degrees of justice, to Blackstone's Commentaries, to 
Mr. Frovupe’s History of England, and to Bradshaw's Rail- 
way Guide. When Lame called himself a matter-of-fiction 
man he was certainly not referring to anything like the 
staple commodities of Mr. Mupre, or even of the modern 
theatrical publisher. Mr. Maunpe Tuompsox, however, 
has taken the plunge, and he is to be congratulated on his 
courage. It was necessary to purge the Reading Room of 
the Museum from a pest, and half-measures would have 
heen useless. The acquisition of knowledge is supposed to 
be the object of those who frequent the Room, and they have 
# right to be protected from the incursion of a hungry, 
novel-devouring horde. The rule which is designed to repel 
their attacks has been very skilfully framed, and its inter- 
pretation will at least provide its administrators with a 
plentiful fund of amusement :—“In future, novels which 
. have been first published within the preceding five years 
. will not be issued to readers, unless some special reason, 
a satisfactory to the Superintendent, be given by those 

requiring them.” The regulation is, in some respects, 
very lax. It does not apply, for instance, to new editions 
of Scorr, Dickens, or THACKERAY, although the luxurious 
perusal of these popular authors is not precisely the object 
for which our great national lib has been built and 
maintained. Moreover, it must be obvious to the capacity 
of the meanest Mudieite that, if he is content to be always 
five years behind time, he may pursue his favourite occu- 
pation unmolested. It seems, however, that the practical 
evil has been confined to very narrow limits. Only about 
one per cent. of those who use the Reading Room “ per- 
“ sistently require” novels, and they are worthy students 


of Zora. Sir Ropert cynical remark that he 
never troubled himself to square his conversation with his 
company, because there was one subject which everybody 
understood, unfortunately continues to receive abundant 
and ubiquitous confirmation. It is not to be denied that 
M. Zoxa’s works are instructive as well as disgusting. An 
eminent statesman, after reading La Terre, observed that 
the author was “an industrious fellow.” But he truly 
added that the number of editions through which the book 
had run was not to be explained by a thirst for statistics of 
peasant life in France. 

The Zolaists and their allies have not yet been completely 
subdued by the small, but well-armed, tribe of officials. 
“ Special reasons” have begun to pour in, and particular 
decisions are hardening into general precedents. Semble, as 
the legal reporters say, that a desire to study colloquial 
French does not constitute a claim to read French novels in 
a public institution at the public expense. Some of the ex- 
pressions used by M. Zoxa’s characters have, when literally 
translated into English, been condemned by a jury at the 
Old Bailey, and it is a mistake to suppose that an easy 
mastery of them would be a passport to the best French 
society. More plausible was the reverend gentleman who 
asked for Robert Elsmere in order that he might write a 
sermon on it. Happily for his congregation, this pretext 
was disallowed, and the clerical aspirant must fall back upon 
John Inglesant, which will serve his turn equally well, espe- 
cially as most of his hearers will have forgotten all about 
the book. Writing a sermon on Robert Elsmere would in- 
deed be painting the lily. An essay so laborious and so 
edifying might well be transferred to the theological 
shelves, and then it would be difficult to resist the impor- 
tunity of an applicant who wished to make a novel out of 
it. Readers have naturally begun to argue that every 
work of fiction is not a novel, just as every Cabinet Minister 
is not a statesman and every judge is not a lawyer. Dis- 
putes of this kind are difficult to determine by the prin- 
ciples of logic, but very easy to settle if one of the disputants 
has the books. More powerful arguments might be, and 
probably will be, framed. Suppose, for instance, that a 
person of respectable appearance intimated a desire to in- 
vestigate the ludicrous side of family prayers, or to analyse 
the feelings of a garrison flirt recently jilted for the third 
time. Could the complete writings of an eminent and 
truly feminine novelist be fairly withheld from this anxious 
inquirer? Take, again, the great question which perplexed 
the schoolmen, and still agitates the bosoms of modern 
philosophers. Is twaddle a science or an art? No more 
legitimate or useful form of speculation could possibly 
be conceived. But how is it to be carried on without con- 
stant reference to the masterpieces of the greatest living 
American? The British Museum exists to facilitate, if not 
to encourage, research, and illustration, as everybody knows, 
is necessary to make things clear. Then authors must be 
abreast of thetimes. They must palpitate with actuality or 
die. How are they to compete with the daily papers, and 
the rival attractions of the pantomime, unless they have 
access to contemporary literature in all its multifarious 
shapes? Mr. Maunpg THompson has set himself no very 
simple or agreeable task. But in his struggle with the idle 
unclean loafer who occupies seats intended for scholars and 
students he deserves success, and if he remains firm, he will, 
we have no doubt, secure what he deserves. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE, 


APPILY: it is now certain that, when Parliament 
meets in the course of next month, the Ministry will 

have to propose a considerable addition to the navy. It 
would be well if anything else equally satisfactory could be 
prophesied of the coming Session. This in itself, however, 
is much ; and, what is even better, there seems to be little 
reason to fear that any general opposition will be offered to 
the scheme when it is published. It is natural to ask why 
the necessity was not recognized sooner, since it was not 
more obvious at the end of last year than it had been at the 
beginning. Motives not of the more heroic kind have 
doubtless helped to cause the delay, but it is some consola- 
tion that, on the whole, good has come of the little haste of 
Her Masesty’s Ministers. It is at least possible that the 
result will once more prove the truth of the adage that 
Slow fire makes sweet malt. As a panic has been avoided, 
we have escaped mere flurried expenditure ; and the disens- 
sion which has gone steadily on = not produced its usual 
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result of mere confusion. Out of the conflict of sugges- 
tions and of rival schemes there has come one clear con- 
viction. ,It is no longer seriously disputed that the one 
thing needful for the country is a navy of adequate strength, 
and if nobody has settled what that may be, at least it is 
not denied that it means something considerably in excess 
of our present naval force. Nobody now seriously doubts 
that, if our navy is what it ought to be, we need little other 
defence. Fortifications of the ccast and of London may be 
good things in their way, but they are subsidiary, and can 
wait. The real defence of London is the Channel squadron, 
and as long as that is in an efficient state, no enemy will 
venture an army on blue water. 


Even the passage which Mr. Morey gave to the navy 
in his speech at Sheffield may be taken as a proof that 
the better heads of the Separatist Opposition, if not the 
common herd, see that any attempt to repeat the old 
Manchester formulas would be a fatal mistake. Mr. Mor.ey, 
indeed, talked about “ Empires of Swagger,” and intimated 
intentions of criticizing Government proposals. But he went 
to Manchesterthum itself for a voice in favour of a strong 
navy. Ifthe Separatists will listen to Mr. Cospen in this 
matter, we, at least, shall find no fault with them. It 
would be too much to ask that the support of Mr. Mortey’s 
friends should be given heartily. Human virtue, and par- 
ticularly Separatist virtue, is not adequate to heartily 
helping the other side to do a thing which is likely to 
bring them popularity. The speaker even hinted at the 
form the inevitable carping may be expected to take. 
The Government cannot, he thought, complain if they are 
asked a few questions—as, for example, “ Why, after the 
“enormous expenditure of the past five years, it is that 
“we have failed in our object of naval supremacy?” If 
the Government is asked no more serious question than 
this, they need not be greatly frightened. Mr. Morey 
could give the answer to it himself if he were sitting 
quietly where he had only to consider facts, and tell 
the truth about them, and had not been on his legs 
seeking for the applause of a partisan audience—a posi- 
tion not very favourable either to the estimate of facts or 
to honesty of statement about them. The Government 
will explain to Mr. Mortey, or to any one who asks them 
this question, that the force needed to give you supremacy 
must depend on the amount of the force which you propose 
to be supreme over. Now, as a matter of fact, all the im- 
portant navies of Europe have grown within the last five 
years, and the navy of the United States has been very 
materially strengthened. On the supposition that we may 
have to fight some, or any, or all of these (and on any other 
supposition the support of a navy is pure waste), it is neces- 
sary for us to go on spending and building in order to keep 
up our relative position. As they have been so busy as to 
somewhat overtake us, we must make a push to make up 
for lost time. This, then, is the justification for the proposed 
expenditure. If it appears melancholy to some that we 
should be talking as we talked and voting as we voted before 
Lord Nortnsrook asked for his five millions, the fault rests 
with those who thought that this sum would last for ever and 
ever.‘ One other question, Mr. Mortey says, will be asked, 
which will be less easy to answer—namely, “ Why it is ships, 
“ guns, ammunition, and stores are in such a condition that 
“ those who know, or ought to know, most about it tell us 
“ we do not get money's worth for our money?” The ques- 
tion is an excellent one, and truly grateful shall we be 
(though a little surprised) to see it fully answered. We do 
not know, however, that it need trouble the present Cabinet 
especially. Neither is it wholly without answer already, If 
Mr. Mortey will look into that most readable Blue Book, 
the Report of Sir James Sternen’s Commission, he will find 
a good deal to instruct him—most of it referring to years 
durmg which Mr. Mortey’s own friends were in office. 


A DINNER OF CONSOLATION. 


A LATE ruler and, according to some silly Englishmen, 
oppressor of black men has uttered in pleasant, but 
—— not serious, verse the sadly “ unadvanced ” senti- 
ment — 


We may live without friends, we may live without book: 
But civilized man cannot live without cooks, 7 


And this has at all times been the genuine and unaffected 
sentiment of Lord Lyrroy’s countrymen. The party, 


therefore, that entertained Mr. Dapasnar Naorogr at 


dinner last Monday to console him for Lord Sarisspury’s 
injurious remarks on his complexion were acting in a 
manner which, considering the political opinions of most of 
them, was unusually English. - Even as Mr. GaRGERY 
cheered Pip in his tribulations with large and ever larger 
supplies of gravy, so did these good souls to Mr. Naorost. 
Thus has the crime of the wicked Marquess been followed 
by an honourable amend ; thus is the black man washed 
white by convivial libations in the very sight of the dogs of 
false Tarentum ; and thus the curtain falls on the incident. 
It must be admitted that the manner of the falling was not un- 
gracious, and may pleaseevery one. Even thewicked Marquess 
—subdued to benevolent purposes like all things in this 
Creation—has been the instrument of feeding the hungry, 
and also of eliciting a very great deal of very pretty senti- 
ment from some tolerably eminent men. No one, we feel 
sure, on our side of politics, ever thought of Mr. Naorow1 
save as avery respectable gentleman who had kept bad 
political company in India and worse at home, and who 
was clearly not the man for Holborn. On the other side, 
they may have thought him a fire-worshipping BurkKE, or 
a “high-hatted” (as Mr. Morris says) GLaDsTone, but, 
except as a testimony against Lord Saxispury, we doubt 
whether they would have asked him to dinner, So a good 
deed to the credit of two hundred and fifty of Her Masesty’s 
subjects, as well as a good dinner to the credit of two 
hundred and fifty-one, stands in another sense to the credit 
of Lord Sauispury. It snows of meat and drink to black 
men at his bare word. 


The speeches appear to have been what, as we believe, 
an unpublished bard calls “ pretty but slim.” On the whole 
the standard of taste shown in them was rather unexpectedly 
high. Lord Ripon is an incompetent and mischievous 
statesman, but he is an amiable gentleman enough. It 
was, moreover, fortunate that, as actual Chairman and ex- 
Viceroy, his language, even in reference to his own mis- 
chievous ideals of Indian policy, was checked and mode- 
rated by considerations which still hold, however they 
may be gradually losing it, no small power over regularly 
trained English politicians. The most ferocious Tory could 
find little to object to in the terms in which Lord Ripon 
referred to the remarks which were the real occasion of the 
dinner. A person from Canada seems, indeed, to have 
fallen rather out of Lord Ripon’s key; but, as far as the 
reporters are to be trusted, he stood alone. Mr. FREDERIC 
Harrison vouchsafed the not in the least contentious, but 
extremely interesting, statement that he is “a meliorist.” 
Sir W. Hunter said literally, it would seem, or almost 
literally, that “there were chords in the human “ mind.” 
The guest of the evening, if he said some not very wise 
things, said nothing in bad taste and one very shrewd 
thing, to the effect that “he had never dreamed of being 
“ in such a position.” Naturally no man dreams of — 
in such a position. The Gladstonian party, we fear, 
but little for Mr. Naorog1; they certainly made a rather 
remarkable difference between the way in which they voted 
for him and the way in which they voted for Lord Compton. 
But he was good as a stick to beat Lord Sauispury with, 
and as an occasion of informing India that CopLIN was 
the friend. And so he had his dinner. As for the 
so-called policy of native Congresses, and the rest, with 
which he is identified, a hundred dinners will not affect that. 
If it is carried out in any practical way, the result in the 
long run will be that India will lose the benefits of British 
rule which were so much and so unctuously talked about, 
and will come under some other rule which will not be 
quite so blessed. This is what makes the matter worth a 

ing mention once more ; otherwise we should have been 
content ‘“ to wish the man his dinner and sit.still.” 


ZANZIBAR AND SAMOA, 


EY debates in a foreign Parliament have been recently 
looked forward to with greater interest than the debate 
promised for to-day in the Reichsrath on the subject of 
East Africa. To expect is very often to be disappointed ; 
but it seems improbable that the German Government can 
much longer defer the announcement of what it really in- 
tends to do in continental Zanzibar. But, if it must be 

ed with interest, there is at least no reason why this 
matter should be regarded with much anxiety. It is to 
be observed that, while the comments of the German official 
and semi-official press have, in some respects, been un- 
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friendly in the extreme to this country, there has not only 
been no whisper of any desire to infringe actual arrange- 
ments with England in East Africa, but the CHANCELLOR 
himself, and those who best express his views, have taken 
every possible opportunity to lay stress on the necessity for 
observing those arrangements. It need hardly be said that, 
though England cannot, on the basis of these arrange- 
ments, insist that Germany shall take no action, she is 
distinctly entitled to insist that Germany shall do no- 
thing further to impair the authority of the Surray. 
And it would also be within England’s province to bar 
such projects as that which the Emin Pasna Relief 
Committee (who are blended in a rather inextricable way 
with the East African Company) are said to have for 
sending expeditions from Mombasa, or by such a route as 
to touch the zone of English influence. Most assuredly, 
after Prince Bismarck’s own description of his country- 
men’s action in those we do not want German ex- 
peditions meddling with the natives in the parts with 


which we have to do. Also, some watch will have to be- 


kept on a tendency which has recently shown itself among 
Germans to mike the Banyan traders, who are British 
subjects, not merely targets for German guns, but scape- 
goats for German blunders. 

Meanwhile another aspect of Germany’s foreign relations 
in quite a different part of the world is not a little in- 
teresting. No small ill-feeling seems to be brewing in the 
United States on the Samoan question, and, according to 
the usual tendency of everything in that quarter of the 
world, England has to bear some of the blame, The Pacific 
is certainly a long way off, but still it seems odd in these 
days that so little should be actually known of what is 
actually happening there. For once, livers in the nine- 
teenth, and not very far from the twentieth century, 
experience, it is true about no very important matters, 
something of the pleasing uncertainty which tormented their 
fathers. A successor of Appison’s immortal diarist might 
almost enter— 

Monday. Heard that German boat’s crew had fired on 
English ship. Mr. Nissy thinks this serious. 

Tuesday. Mr. Nissy has seen letters denying that 
German boat’s crew, &c. 

Wednesday. Hear that Government is combining with 
United States against Germany. 

Thursday. Hear that Government is combining with 
Germany against United States. 

Friday. Rumours that we shall annex Hawaii. Ask 
Mr. Nissy what is Hawaii. He says islands where are 
lepers looked after by idolatrous priests. 

And so forth ; while there seems to be hardly less con- 
fusion about the islands respecting which France will (very 
sensibly) not go to war with England. Certainly the evi- 
dence of Consul Sewext at Washington in to Eng- 
lish and German plans in Samoa and other Pacific Islands 
would be very remarkable if one of the best known things 
about remote places of this kind were not the continual 
jealousy existing between the Consuls of different nations. 
At the same time, the semi-official account given at Berlin 
of the footing on which the three sometimes called Protect- 
ing Powers of Samoa stand to that island and to each other 
is very different from what is evidently believed at Washing- 
ton and from what has been frequently asserted in London. 
A serious quarrel between America and Germany would be 
very curious indeed, and might be very interesting ; but it 
is difficult to believe that either side would either give or 
take sufficient provocation to bring such a quarrel about. 


“DEAD DOG.” 


iv Lord Rosepery’s silence on the subject of the London 
County Council throughout what, we suppose, must be 
called his political speech at Scarborough is to be taken as 
a tacit promise that he will not import politics into his 
municipal work, we must acknowledge that it was a very 
complete assurance indeed. Not a word had he to say 
about the County Council, though London, if not Scar- 
borough, would have been glad of a little light. To be 
sure the subject might have been a tender one. As Lord 
RosEBERY was resolved to make a rattling hustings speech, 
it might have been awkward for him to be compelled to 
speak of an office into which he has been put largely by the 
votes of his political opponents. So we must wait for the 
“ County Council” speech, which he will perhaps make in 
fitter time and place. At least we hope so, as it will be for 


Lord Rosesery’s honour to show, before the election of the 
County Aldermen comes on, that his dislike of the importa- 
tion of politics into municipal affairs is as strong as it was 
before the candour and apathy of the Conservatives had 
allowed the Radicals to attain their very disproportionate 
share of representation in the elective part of the Council. 
It will be an interesting speech when it is made. Less 
brisk, less laboriously jocular, than the harangue at Scar- 
borough, not adorned by well-thumbed quotations, less 
confident, we hope, in prophecy, but acceptable none the 
less because it will give Lord Rosesery an opportunity of 
showing that one politician at least is honest, and that 
really will be quite as useful an occupation as the wire- 
drawn demonstration of the dishonesty of other men. Lord 
Rosesery will then be able to give the many excellent 
reasons he no doubt has at command why the Aldermen 
should be chosen for fitness, and not by party ; also why 
the Council, when completed, should devote itself to prac- 
tical work, and not to agitation for the extension of its 
powers. It will be an excellent speech when made, and we 
look for it anxiously. 

As for the speech which the spirited young peer did 
make, it was, unfortunately, not excellent, or new, or im- 
portant. We do not know that it reminds us of anything 
so much as of Mr. Cartye’s remarkable, if somewhat un- 
savoury, image of the political dead dogs which appear 
alternately above and below the bridges in the ebb and flow 
of the Parliamentary tide. This particular “dead dog ” has 
floated up and down the Separatist river ever since that 
stream began to flow. Who has not heard all this crowing 
over by-elections, all this denunciation of the wicked traitors 
who “ deserted” the Liberal ship when the captain and the 
majority of the crew decided to tear up the articles and go 
cruising with the enemy? Even so did Captain Kipp 
complain of the “mutineers” who insisted on going on 
shore when he struck up a partnership with the pirate 
he was sent out to hang, and proceeded to cruise for 
Indiamen on the coast of Malabar. To whom is not all 
this clamour for consistency on the part of men who 
have given up the policy for which they fought, and pro- 
duced no other, perfectly familiar? We have seen it 
all a hundred times, and know it by this time to be 
the merest “dead dog.” The manner of presentation 
varies. Sometimes it is acrid and sometimes it is bois- 
terous. Lord Rosgsery’s method is the latter of the two. 
If the people of Scarborough wanted to see Sir Witiaam 
Harcourt in little, to listen to a reduced copy of . that 
blusterous person, they had their wish last Wednesday. 
The arithmetic was Harcourtian, and so were the jokes. 
Sir Wit1AM could hardly even have done better than the 
wit about the three fishermen who fished up Govan. Then 
even he could hardly have surpassed the cool audacity of 
the assertions that Home Rule could be worked because 
the Irish leaders could be trusted, and that the Liberal- 
Unionists are inconsistent because, when their oppcsition 
to that part of the Imsh Bills which provided for the ex- 
clusion of the Irish members was met by surrender, they 
did not give up their opposition to the many other parts of 
them they disliked. Very dashingly did Lord Rosrsery 
beg the question—when he declared that the Irish Parlia- 
ment would not be able to do this or that because it had 
been forbidden in measures which they would have been 
able to declare with truth that they had extorted by force. 
The firmness with which Lord Rosesery grounds his con- 
fidence in the promises of the Irish leaders, on the tacit 
assumption that all their previous patriotic oratory was one 
tissue of lies, shows how fortunate his party, though rieh in 
this kind of reasoning, has been to retain his services. If 
we call him a reduced Sir Witu1am Harcourt, it is with 
reluctance, and only because he is less loud, less like a 
bellowing Salvation Army “captain” let loose on — 
He plays his part in a less roystering fashion; but we 
cheerfully acknowledge that he is an excellent under-study. 


BIRCHES SUPPLIED. 


NOME critics have looked for moral tonics in pcetry. 
hI They may be found occasionally in advertisements. If 
the following example be not an unworthy hoax, nothing 
more tonic can be imagined :— 

UNRULY GIRLS RECEIVED, by a Lady of Experience. Advice by 
letter, 5s., with “ Hints on Management.” Hints, 8d. Birch Rods supplied. 


Here follow, in the original document, the name and 
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address of the Lady of Experience. As it does not seem at 
all certain that somebody has not been making advertise- 
ment a vehicle of satire, we abstain from giving the Lady 
of Experience a larger publicity. Persons who desire to 
purchase her “ Hints” at eightpence must find her out for 
themselves. The market price for birch rods is not men- 
tioned, but no doubt it can be ascertained by private nego- 
tiation. Householders with large families of girls may 
perhaps find that a reduction is made on taking a quantity. 

Perhaps ih a period when the general tendency is to let 
off evildoers easily we should be grateful to the Lady of 
Experience for her drastic methods. There may be some 
who shrink from the idea of birching young members of 
the sex which the American called “the gentle” before 
he kept a country school. But few who have had to 
suffer from even one unruly girl will wonder that the Lady 
of Experience has been driven back on the methods of our 
ancestors. If her parents found it desirable to “wop” 
Lady Jane Grey (and Ascuam tells us that she was fre- 
quently corrected), much more must a whole houseful of 
unruly girls appear to demand birch rods. For the unruly 
girl is far worse than the unruly boy, just in proportion 
as she is more ingenious. Probably but few boys bully their 
governesses much; but the way in which a bad girl ‘will 
treat a tutor might make the spectator send at once 
for “Hints on Management” and for a consignment 
of birch rods. Neither philosophers, like Mr. Hersert 
Spencer and Prato and Roussgav, nor empirical observers of 
the nursery and schoolroom have decided how to deal with 
real bad girls. Mr. Spencer and Pxato, as_ bachelors, 
never had any practical experience. Neither of them ever 
had his apple-pie bed filled with hair-brushes, a cock 
tethered under it, and a pail of water set above his door, 
Perhaps neither was ever caught by an unruly girl ina 
booby trap, nor was interrupted in his tenderest and most 
impassioned moments by a younger sister of the beloved 
object, a younger sister with a sense of humour. Pato 
would most probably have sold unruly girls for slaves, or 
exposed them on whatever local mountain his Ideal State 
used as a human waste-paper basket—Citheron, for example, 
where superfluous young Beotian persons were turned out. 
Mr. Spencer, we fancy, would argue with an unruly girl. 
But what is the repartee to an opponent who merely makes 
faces 1 or how could all the schools of all the philosophers 
have dealt with the Terror of a large watering-place hotel, 
drawn accurately by Mr. Bret Harte? Mr. Bret Harte 
gave her an attack of fever, made her interesting, and then 
threw in a mint julep. But these are heroic and not 
always possible remedies. Brothers can sometimes cope 
with unruly girls by unruly and undignified means, but 
parents rarely succeed. With every respect for tradition, 
King So.omon, and the Lady of Experience, we doubt 
whether birch rods do more than harden the fair culprits. 
Perhaps the simplest, though the least recommended, plan 
is just to let them elope with the groom, and then to cut them 
off with a shilling. But they commonly decline to be cut 
off without publicly remonstrating, and breaking the stern 
= windows. On the whole, unless the Lady of 

perience has found out a more excellent way, perhaps 
patience is the only remedy. The Parent's Assistant says 
nothing about it ; and the methods of the Fairchild Family 
were rather like those of the Lady of Experience. 


LORD DERBY ON EMIGRATION. 


—— are persons to whom Lord Derpy is an exaspe- 
‘.L rating speaker, and we are afraid with good cause at 
times. When the end of a speech ought to be a decision to 
do something, or when the subject makes a little sounding 
of the trumpet becoming, almost anybody else can manage 
it better. Where, however, there is no call for a decision, 
and the trumpet would be wholly out of place; where what 
is wanted is common sense on a matter mainly of business, 
Lord Dery has probably not got his equal, and has cer- 
tainly not his superior, in the country. Other men can talk 
sense as well as he; but few can talk it for both sides with 
so much point and such perfect impartiality. His address 
to the Liverpool Self-help Emigration Society on Wednesday 
was an example of his style at its best. The Society is not 
a State matter, and emigration is one of those things on 
which whatever you say ne tire pas & conséquence in any 
practical way. Yet there is plenty of sense to be talked 
about it, which is commonly not talked ; there is a for and 
against to be considered, which commonly are not considered 


together ; there are things to be recommended and things not 
to be recommended, of which too commonly only one-half are 
dealt with at atime. Lord Dersy touched on all of these, and 
on the for and against of all of them. If he was wanting in 
this impartiality of vision, it was only when he laid down 
the rule that “the settlement of a new country was, after 
“all, the only permanent form of conquest, and it was a kind 
“of conquest that involved injury to no man.” Maoris, 
Red Men, and Black Fellows might be of another opinion. 
But, after all, it was characteristic of the most positive- 
minded of men to take no notice of the sufferings of races 
which have not the effective power to make themselves 
really nasty. 

For the rest, we doubt whether the cardinal truths about 
emigration have ever been more neatly stated than they 
were in this speech—or more of them or with less waste of 
words. A dozen ordinary speakers would make a dozen 
speeches each out of the compressed good sense of Lord 
Dersy. That emigration is a relief to an overcrowded 
country, but is not, and never can be, an effectual relief; 
that emigrants are welcome to a new country provided they 
are of good quality, and there are not too many of them ; 
that, though the stream of emigration may be trusted to go 
on flowing for some time, there is less and less for it to fill ; 
that high wages in the colonies mean hard work, and that 
the same motives which make an Englishman seek them 
make the colonist eager to keep them, and therefore averse 
to the competition of les tard-venus from the old country— 
all these truths and many others did Lord Dersy put in his 
lucid, if rather frigid, way. The moral of it all was that, if you 
are the right sort of man, emigration will be a good thing 
for you, but you must not expect it to be too good. This 
doctrine would hardly have been warm enough for Sir 
Humpnrey Givpert recruiting colonists in Bideford in 
Devon, temp. Queen ExizaBetu, but it is thoroughly whole- 
some at Liverpool in 1889. Incidentally Lord Derrsy 
made a sagacious observation which has been made by wise 
men before, but never loud enough nor where it could be 
properly listened to. It was that young men of “ higher 
“ education,” who have gone to the colonies and have 
roughed it, might have done as well at home, “if they had 
“ been willing to live the same sort of life and to do the 
“same sort of work that was forced upon them in the 
“colonies.” Really this is a truth well worthy of the 
attention of young men of higher education and others also 
in these times. If they wish to settle on land they can, in 
these days’when the landlord is driven, even if he is not 
naturally disposed, to cherish a solvent tenant exceedingly, 
find land to settle on without going across the Atlantic. 
It is within the reach of civilization and many comforts 
not to be purchased by wealth in British Columbia. Of 
course the young man of higher education would have to 
work as hard here as in British Columbia; but why not? 
The final gain would be equal. The theory that in a colony 
he has a better chance of becoming a landowner does not 
look as plausible as it did. In the first place, the banks 
are sensiiy becoming gigantic landowners at the expense of 
the small proprietors in the New World, and in England 
it is daily becoming easier to acquire a small piece of land. 
The two considerations should recommend Lord Dersy’s 
obiter dictum to intending emigrants of higher education. 


AMBIPEDIPULATION. 


MBIPEDIPULATION—“'’tisa single word. Our rude 
“ forefathers” probably never “ deemed it two ” ; for it 
seems most unlikely that they ever entertained any specu- 
lations about it at all. It recently sprang upon an astonished 
world in one of the advertising columns of a daily news- 
paper. Of course it has a meaning, which the advertiser 
was judicious enough to explain, and that meaning is more 
complex than would appear at first sight. For it ought to 
mean nothing more startling than employing the feet. 
Pedipulation, on the analogy of manipulation, clearly means 
doing something with the feet, and ambi-, as every de- 
graded Tory knows who has enjoyed what the Daily News 
denounces as the so-called education to be got at Universities 
and such-like centres of darkness, means both. Ambi- 
pedipulation, therefore, might mean doing anything with 
both feet. He who runs, walks, stands—save on one leg— 
swims or works a treadmill, might fairly be said to ambi- 
pedipulate. 
The word has, however, a far more special and restricted 
meaning. Here is the explanation given by the advertiser, 
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who is probably entitled to be esteemed as the inventor 
and only authorized expounder of the word until some one 
else shows a prior title to those dignities. ‘“‘ AMBIPEDIPULA- 
“ qion, or the art of Reversing. Private tuition. The 
“most complete and rapid system of modern instruction 
“ and practice. Latest novelties. Prospectus,” &e. &e. And 
to the whole is prefixed, for the purpose of avoiding from 
the outset any possible doubt or mystification, the word 
“ Dancinc.” Most of those who frequent ball-rooms and 
places where they dance, and from time to time go down 
to supper in pumps, have occasionally been witnesses of 
more or less dexterous ambipedipulation. In one way it 
may certainly be advisable that there should be tuition, 
private or otherwise, in the art. For whatever is worth 
doing is worth doing well, and he who ambipedipulates 
badly is notoriously an unmitigated nuisance to himself, 
his partner, and all and sundry within reach. No other 
ball-room collision is nearly so violent, so injurious, or 
so exasperating as that which is brought about by the 
maladroit ambipedipulator. It is to other collisions as 
the railway collision is where two trains meet each other 
on the same line of rails. In both cases, if the sum 
of the velocities of the colliding bodies is large, the dis- 
aster is of the most appalling character. By a universally 
recognized article of the unwritten code of the waltz, a 
reversing couple are like a ship on the port tack, and 
are bound to get out of the way while the others hold 
their course. So strong is the angry feeling aroused by in- 
ferior ambipedipulation, that in some ball-rooms the whole 
ractice is reprobated, and it has been known to be abso- 
utely forbidden by hosts of exceptionally robust character. 
Many good dancers refuse ever to ambipedipulate ; but this 
is probably from laziness, as there can be no question that 
when the, art is thoroughly mastered, it adds a pleasing 
variety to the amusement—as far as concerns the per- 
formers. Oddly enough, however, there are some really 
skilful dancers to whom the acquisition of the art of re- 
versing presents practicaily insuperable difficulties, while on 
the other hand there are some, though not many, dancers 
of genius who never have any more difficulty in turning 
to the right as they dance than in turning to the left. 
Why it should be human nature to turn to the left, and 
therefore to go round the room in the opposite direction to 
that taken by the bottle, is one of the high philosophical 
questions to be investigated by that scientific student of 
chorology whose non-appearance hitherto has already been 
more than once deplored in these columns. 


It will be matter for some regret if so pleasing a word as 
ambipedipulation should be strictly cl | ae in popular use 
to the sphere of its invention. (After all, reversing is as 
intelligible, and shorter.) Grant that to ambipedipulate 
means to reverse, and you may apply it metaphorically to 
many interesting transactions outside ball-rooms. It is a 
far prettier expression than tergiversate, and the recent 
developments of that art ‘really require a new word to be 
devised for them. It seems absurd to apply such worn- 
out phrases as “turncoat,” and the like, to such 
geniuses in reversion as Mr. Guapstone, Sir 
Harcourt, and Mr. Ossorne Morcan. Ambipedipulation 
is so long, so new, so picturesque, and goes so trippingly off 
the tongue, that it seems a pity not to adopt it in political 
criticism. The feat of ambipedipulation executed by three- 
quarters of the Liberal party in the first few weeks of 1886 
must for ever.command the respectful enthusiasm of all 
who take an esthetic pleasure in seeing extensive and com- 
plicated mechanism work smoothly, and it surely deserves 
to be described by a remarkable word. As a mere word, 
too, ambipedipulation has features of interest. It contains 
all the vowels (except “ sometimes w and y”), and consists 
of the same number of vowels and consonants, which is rare 
in words of sixteen letters. It will also be found suitable 
for the game wherein a word is spelt with letters from a 
children’s tablet, and the letters are given in a heap to one 
who has to discover the word. Many a dull friend or 
troublesome child might be harmlessly oecupied for a con- 
siderable period in trying to make it out. 


THE GRAVE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITII. 


ie has often been a matter of reproach to the English- 
speaking race, and more particularly to the inhabitants 
of these islands, that the tomb of the illustrious novelist, 
Henry Frevpive, should have been suffered to remain for 


so many years in a state of dilapidation and decay. But 
there is, however, something to be said in extenuation. 
FIELDING, as some will remember, when forced by his long 
illness to resign his magisterial duties at Bow Street, and 
being unequal to literary as well as to legal labours, took 
ship for Lisbon. Owing to stress of wind and weather, the 
passage was a disastrous one, and was cruelly prolonged. 
The unhappy man never really recovered from its effects, 
and died shortly after he reached the shores of Portugal. 
And there it was that he was buried. Now, Lisbon is a 
long way off, and it is more than possible that comparatively 
few are aware of the set of circumstances that preceded and 
followed the death of the famous novelist. But we have 
amongst us, in the heart of this rich city, in Goldsmith’s 
Buildings, hard by the Temple Church, the grave of another 
man of genius—the grave of Oriver Gotpsmita. The 
insignificant monument that covers his remains, and the 
tenth-rate statue—if such it can be called—that adjoins 
it, are in a state of decay that does the greatest dis- 
credit to Goxpsmitn’s fellow-countrymen. On the one 
side of the stone is the inscription “Here lies OLIVER 
“ GotpsmitH,” and on the other “born 10 Nov. 1728, 
“ Died 4th April 1774.” Many of the letters and figures 
on the stone are wellnigh obliterated, while the inscrip- 
tion underneath the statue it is absolutely impossible to 
decipher. This is no new tale. Some of our contem- 
poraries have very properly again and again called the 
attention of the public to these facts, but still nothing 
is done. Surely the few pounds necessary to keep his grave 
in a proper state of repair might well be subscribed. 
It is now entirely neglected and deserted, ‘save by a few 
kindly folk, who sometimes deck it with flowers. A move- 
ment, having the object we have indicated, and headed, say, 
by the two great English actors who have given us such 
delightful renderings of what was perhaps GoLpsmiTn’s 
greatest creation—Doctor Primrose—could not fail to 
secure the hearty co-operation of all those who have derived 
pleasure and amusement and instruction from that master 
of fiction, who was not only one of the greatest novelists 
of his time, but the purest-hearted and most good-natured 
of men. 


CHEAP CHARITY. 


. Secretary of the Charity Organization, Society has 
taken up and exposed the tactics of the Salvation 
Army from a somewhat different point of view to that 
adopted by Mr. Lizweityn Davies. Mr..Locn, as a lay- 
man and a social reformer, is concerned rather with Mr. 
Boorn’s economic methods of feeding the poor than with 
the eccentricities of his quasi-religious propaganda. The 
point is worth notice, because since the Home SEcRETARY 
screwed up his courage to refuse an endowment for the 
“ Army,” Mr. Boorn’s appeals to the unappropriated sym- 
pathies of the public have been frequent and energetic. 
Fuss and self-advertisement will usually attract subscribers, 
especially when the efforts of the collector are accompanied 
with a good deal of sheer noise. It is fair to say that in 
the pernicious’ and illusory schemes criticized by Mr. Locn, 
the Salvation Army has a rival in the shape of the Church 
Extension Association, which provides trucks for the sale 
of hot food below cost price. Then there.are the “ self- 
“ supporting dinners,” which appear to be so called because 
they are not dinners, and because they do not support them- 
selves. According to Mr. Locu, who has worked out the 
figures in what is at least a plausible manner, the Salva- 
tionists lose rather more than three thousand pounds a year, 
and the Church Extensionists about seventeen hundred, 
while the self-supporting dinner-givers come out well at the 
bottom with an annual deficit exceeding 4,600l. The first 
objection to this system, of course, is that the promoters will 
not take their choice between charity and business. They try 
to combine the two, and thus, among other things, persuade 
the recipients of relief that they are really paying their way. 
Just as relief works are the worst form of almsgiving, because 
they are fraudulent as well as indiscriminate, so cheap 
meals, which are cheap because they are only paid for in 
part, insult and demoralize those who partake of them. 


Doles are very bad things, and doles of food are not much 
better than doles of money. But it would be far better. to 
give away outright the sums which these Societies lose than 
to keep up the farce of a sound investment while uniler- 
selling, at the cost of persons more generous than prudent, 
; the products of legitimate trade. 1t must be remembered 
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that, as Mr. Locn says, many of the humble tradesmen thus 
injured are themselves very poor, and have great difficulty 
in making both ends meet. Their calling is a perfectly 
honourable one, and why they should be driven out of it by 
agencies which may at any moment collapse we do not pro- 
fess to understand, 


To Mr. Locu’s arguments the Salvationists are, as might 
be expected, ready with something which may by courtesy 
be called a reply. A Salvationist is never silent merely 
because he has nothing to say. Accordingly the person 
called “ Rariton” is put up to answer Mr. Locn in the 
Times. “ Ratton,” who, or which, has much ingenuity in 
adapting style to place and company, admits in substance 
that Mr. Loca is substantially right, and then proceeds to 
urge the somewhat irrelevant plea that Messrs. Boorn & 
Co. are in a great hurry. People, he says, will starve if 
they are not fed at once. But the whole point of Mr. 
‘Locn’s case is that this “ benevolent trading,” as he calls 
it, does harm rather than good, that it makes more paupers 
instead of fewer, and that it enhances the very evils against 
which it is aimed. We should be glad to know whether 
the Church Extension Association and the purveyors of 
cheap dinners agree with the political doctrines expressed in 
“ Raitton’s” letter. “ If,” says “Raton,” “ it be im- 
“ possible so to alter the conditions of labour that a hard- 
“ working Englishman shall be able to maintain his family 
“in decency upon the wages he can earn, then we maintain 
“ that the country must, for its own sake, make some ar- 
“ rangements that will prevent him and his children from 
“ becoming either paupers or criminals.” That is only a 
crude and obscure way of putting the proposition that the 
State ought to find the means of livelihood for every 
citizen, with such family as the citizen may choose to bring 
into the world. The more selfish and improvident a man 
may be, the larger and the less disputable grows his claim 
to. be relieved at the expense of his neighbours. But, even 
if. that extreme view, which no sane man can well hold 
unless he misunderstands it, be abandoned, the mischief of 
this sham commerce remains as conspicuous as ever. No 
inquiry is possible where operations are conducted on so 
large a scale. Impostors may swarm in to any extent, the 
destitute are mixed with the fairly well-to-do, and London, 
to which far too many people come already, is still further 
crowded with the elements of disorder and crime. The 
fact is that genuine charity implies trouble, and trouble is 
just what the random subscriber to fads will not take. 
Every man and woman in London may do more good than 
Mr. Bootu and his whole Army by individual attention to 
particular cases. - But these high-sounding programmes of 
promiscuous benevolence are utterly useless for good, and 
very powerful for evil. 


THE FAREWELL TO MR. PHELPS. 


W* notice with some surprise that the dinner to Mr. 

PuELps has aroused quite a feeling of indignation in 
certain patriotic persons. It seems to be feared by these 
excellent people that the dignity of the country has in some 
way been compromised because the American Minister has 
been asked to dinner, and his wife has been presented with 
x bangle. We hope our patriotism is above reproach, but 
we really do not share these fears. The gift and the dinner 
may be a little out of the usual order, but then American 
Ministers have always occupied a rather exceptional 
position in-the diplomatic body, and so do not come 
quite under the ordinary rules. Mr. PHeps’s exceptional 
position happens to be particularly noticeable at present, 
because, if any other Government than the American 
had been rather particularly impudent to us recently, its 
representative in this country would probably not care to 
be conspicuous, even if the opportunity were given him. 
Certainly we should not take the occasion of his departure 
to swear eternal friendship. But ordinary rules do not 
apply to the diplomatic relations between this country and 
America. Mrs. and Mr. Micawser have sworn never to 
desert one another, and little family jars afford no reason 
why they should not keep on renewing their oath. On the 
contrary, they supply a favourable opportunity for the cere- 
mony. The taste for this particular kind of show has 
become so strong, in this country at least, that no chance is 
missed of getting it up. On the arrival of Mr. Paexprs’s 
successor there will be another opening. We have no 
doubt that people will be found to offer him a dinner too, 


and to get on their legs afterwards to assure the world for 
the fifty-thousandth time that we are one. 


Mr. Puetprs played his part in the little domestic drama 
got up by the Lorp Mayor in a manner which justifies the 
respect he has earned. He was Mr. Micawser for the 
night, and he received the gushing protestations of the 
lady with self-possession and good-humour. For the rest, 
the gush also was well done. Since the fashion of the day 
requires that we should every now and then go through all 
this business again, it is well to do it properly. Nothing, 
for the rest, can be more appropriate than that Mr. Puetps 
himself should receive any mark of friendship we can give. 
Nobody supposes that he was in any way responsible 
for the miserable SacKviLLE business; and, as he has 
made himself liked, there was no reason why people 
should not collect to say so. The distinguished persons 
named by the Lorp Mayor were perfectly entitled to do 
what they did, and they did it very well. If it is worth 
while to keep on saying that the great American and great 
English people love one another like brothers, this was the 
way to do it. Nothing could be more untimely—or more 
entirely superfluous—than to inquire whether the state- 
ment is true or not. We have decided to believe it ; and, if 
we do not actually attain to sincerity of belief, at least we 
attain to sincere cant, which, for practical purposes, will do. 
Our position in the matter may possibly appear to Mr. 
HowELts one more proof that England is always just and 
affectionate to the strong. But we must make our minds 
up to bear the jeers of Mr. Howes. If he will not 
believe that the maudlin, pawing, lachrymose affection 
now professed by this country for the States is not due 
to the noblest causes, why he won't, and there is an end 
of it. One dinner more or less—one other evening of 
popular platitude—makes no difference. We shalf be just as 
anxious to secure the affection of America for just the same 
reasons ; just as full of open-mouthed wonder for that mar- 
vellous Constitution which has “eventuated,” as the noble 
American language has it, in producing a machine worked 
by James G. BuaineE ; just as ready to assert that we draw 
a line between Americans and their Government; just as 
blind to the fact that Americans will support their Govern- 
ment as we were before the dinner was given. That being so, 
it matters little. Indeed, there is even a good deal to 
be said in favour of it. As long as we have only to deal 
with the bounce and brag of Presidents in the agonies of a 
contested election, it is well to take no notice of it. When 
more serious things come to be faced, the dinners will have 
done no harm. We do not know that the United States 
are likely to be the more or the less willing on account of 
them to make treaties and tear them up than they have 
been before. 


AMERICA. 


_—— Labour Contract and Immigration Bill recom- 
mended to the Federal House of Representatives by its 
Committee is not yet law, and may never be. Also it must 
be remembered that telegraphic summaries of Bills are not 
necessarily more trustworthy than newspaper reports ot 
police cases. For these two reasons it may appear some- 
what premature to comment on it. On the other hand, 
there are reasons for treating it as more than a mere pious 
wish of the Committees, and also for believing that we 
know tolerably well what the substance of it is. The draft 
is no “ new departure.” It only proposes to carry further 
and enforce more effectually already existing Labour Con- 
tract laws. There is, therefore, a precedent for it. Its 
policy has already been approved of by a majority of 
Americans, or so we must presume from the fact that it has 
been embodied in law by Congress. On the general principle 
that he who has drunk will drink, Congress may not un- 
reasonably be expected to do again what it has done already. 
Then, though the telegraphic reports are but meagre, they 
represent the Bill as agreeing in the main with the already- 
mentioned previous legislation, and may fairly be considered 
substantially correct. 

Presuming that we know in the main with what we have 
to deal, this Labour Contract and Immigration Bill 1s 
manifestly a sign of American wishes and possible policy 
not to be neglected. It will be essentially an application 
of protective principles to immigration. It is an attempt 
to make entry into the States as difficult for the foreigner 
as for the foreigner’s goods. The clauses which deal with 
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criminals, paupers, and persons suffering from loathsome 
diseases are the least important. When the Bill is looked 
at as a whole, they have very much the appearance of a 

What they are to cover is shown in the other 
clauses, which provide (we quote the Times’ report) “ that 
“ foreign labourers, other than those excepted by the 
“ Contract Labour Law, professors and ministers being ex- 
“cluded, shall not be admitted to labour for a limited 
“ time, with the intention of afterwards returning to their 
“homes.” Also that a Poll-tax shall be levied on all 
foreigners not the Consular or Diplomatic Agents of 
foreign Governments. Also that all emigrants shall bring a 
certificate from the American Representative in their own 
country ; which, however, shall not confer a right to land in 
the United States. This is assuredly a scheme for limiting 
immigration toa minimum. It needs explaining, no doubt. 
We should like to know what meaning is to be attached to 
the word labourer. In the case of the appointment of an 
Englishman to succeed Mr. Beecuer, the New York Courts 
decided that it covered ministers under the Labour Con- 
tract Law. Professors and ministers are to be excluded in 
future from the list of forbidden labourers. As the old 
exemptions are to be incorporated in the new law, we pre- 
sume that actors and opera-singers will still be allowed to 
go on tour in America. Native talent will not, unless the 
Bill is amended, be able to keep out the competition of 
foreign. The amendment will, however, not improbably be 
suggested. It has already been asked for; and, indeed, on 
general principles why should not the sauce which is applied 
to the tobacco-growers in Florida be also applied to Mr. 
Garsetts in New York? But even if the actor is safe, 
will the artist who goes on a portrait-painting tour be 
included among those who labour for a time with the 
intention of returning to their own country? If all are 
to be covered by the Bill who are not expressly exempted— 
which is apparently law as settled by the New York Courts 
—the man of letters who enjoys the noble and independent 
position of “runnee” of a syndicate must become a fixture 
or pack. Indeed, it is not quite clear that the foreign man 
of business who happens to have commercial relations in the 
States and comes over to attend to them will not also be shut 
out as a labouring bird of passage. The clause imposing a 
Poll-tax will apparently apply to all newcomers, even tour- 
ists. It is a provision not unworthy of Russia in the happy 
days of the Czar Pavt. So is the regulation as to certificates 
from American Representatives. How are emigrants to be 
distinguished from non-emigrants? Is the possession or 
want of a certificate the test, or is every passenger across 
the North Atlantic, who is not an emigrant, to bring a 
certificate to that effect? These questions suggest them- 
selves, and will have to be settled in due course. For the 
present the Bill is not more than a sign of the growing 
disposition in America to keep out foreigners and foreign 
products. Even so, however, it is not an insignificant thing. 
Jt is no weak desire which is at the back of it, and we 
may not improbably see its principle applied even more 
stringently. 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


bape announcement of a definite time for the meeting 
of Parliament coincided pretty nearly with the Govan 
election, the results of which were being expected, though 
hardly with anxiety, when the Saturday Review appeared 
last week. We say hardly with anxiety, for few recent 
elections have been more of a foregone conclusion, and 
some Gladstonians, with rather unwonted candour, have 
confessed that “a majority of four figures” was certain 
weeks ago. All the mistakes of Ayr had been committed 
over again with some additions, and it would probably have 
been difficult to find last week a single Unionist who pos- 
sessed any knowledge of Scotland or of electioneering matters 
and who had the slightest hope of retaining the seat. ‘To 
begin with, it is rather improbable that it could have been 
— if no 9 whatever had been committed. The 

+ that in 1885 the very stro candidate ible, the 
lato Sir Paance, beat as weak oandilete as could 
have been selected, Mr. Benner Bureau, by a trifling 
majority on a poll far below the normal strength of the 
electorate pointed to only one conclusion. The first 
part of that conclusion was that only the very strongest 
candidate had the slightest chance, and the second part 
that, even so, he owed his chance to abstentions on the 
part of those who would have voted against any one else 


on his side. This conclusion was confirmed to the letter 
last week when Sir Jonn PENDER was beaten, not because 
his own side deserted him in any numbers, but because 
a much larger number of persons than before voted 
for the other side. By way of clenching the certainty 
almost every mistake that could have been committed on 
the Unionist side was committed. The constituency was 
hawked about to this and that Unionist candidate, and there 
is nothing that constituencies, and especially Scotch con- 
stituencies, hate so much as being hawked about and re- 
fused. A stranger was selected, and though all constituencies 
do not hate strangers, Scotch constituencies are, to say the 
least, not careful to entertain them. There is something 
ungracious in reflecting on a beaten man who has done his 
best, but it is certainly not too much to say that Sir Jonn 
PENDER was not, either in his antecedents or in his present 
claims or in his manner of conducting the fight, the man for 
Govan. His Parliamentary claims, whatever they are, are of a 
type which is not now fashionable, and the unfashionable- 
ness of which had been illustrated on the other side by the 
melancholy Odyssey of Sir Horace Davey and by the 
narrow miss which Sir Horace had of even seating an anti- 
Gladstonian in Stockton. On the other hand, his opponent 
was ready for the fight, had strong local influence, had it 
all his own way for some time, and fought in the modern 
fashion of which we express no approval, but which it is as 
idle to ignore as it would be to sit down before a machine- 
gun in a buff-coat. The Unionists organized defeat, and 
defeat graciously consented to be organized. 

The principal and the only useful moral of the fight is not 
a new one ; we do not know that really useful morals ever 
are new. We give no whisper of consent to the boasts of 
the Gladstonians that they can and will sweep Scotland, 
because Scotland is with them ; but it is pretty certain that, 
if the Scotch Unionist party does not set about its work in 
a more intelligent fashion, disaster will follow disaster. 
There is not such an exceedingly large number of Unionist 
seats north of the Tweed that it should be difficult to have 
a good candidate in reserve for every one of them when a 
sudden vacancy arises. In the second place, candidates of 
the stuff of Sir Joun Penper are not the candidates to fight 
uphill battles in great urban constituencies. In the third 
place, it is greatly to be feared that the loose cohesion of the 
various Unionist sections is nowhere looser than in Scot- 
land. The Liberal-Unionists proper may have been dis- 
arrayed by accident. But that is no excuse; for, at any 
rate, the Liberal-Unionists did bear the brunt of the 
fight, such as it was. It is to be feared that the Scotch 
Tories are more to blame than their old foes and new 
friends. Whether, as some say who know, or might know 
well, the cause of such disasters as Ayr and Govan lies ip 
the grudging co-operation of the two sections, or whether, as 
others say, with not less qualification, it lies in the imperfect 
organization of the Scotch Tory party itself, or whether, 
as seems most probable, it is the fault of both together— 
these are questions which need not be very minutely con- 
sidered. It is at least well known that the more active 
and far-seeing Scotch Conservatives have long been deeply 
dissatisfied with the conduct and organization of their 
party, and that they have taken, and are taking, steps to 
set it right. They cannot be too active in the matter. For 
their state has been going from bad to worse for a long 
time past. More than a dozen years ago an active Scotch 
electioneering agent, who knew his own county consti- 
tuency thoroughly, and had helped in wresting it from 
the Conservatives, said, “ shire is Tory still, if they 
“knew how to manage it; but they don’t, and in a very 
“short time they will never have the chance.” For- 
tunately there is no never in electioneering. But, for the 
present, more shepherdless sheep than the Scotch Tories 
do not appear to exist anywhere. 

There is, of course, nothing in this Govar disaster neces- 
sarily very damaging to a strong Government which has 
already experienced much less than the usual shrinkage 
which by-elections inflict upon all Governments, and gene- 
rally upon the strongest in proportion to their strength. 
But the first motto of all politics, the motto which every 
statesman should bind across his brow and about his wrist— 
Tu contra audentior ito—must be attended to. It is hardly 
necessary to say that any attempts to outbid Gladstonian 
Radicalism or to truckle to lawlessness in Ireland would 
not only not put a stop to, but would very much increase, 
the chance of such disasters. The Government is not com- 

of fools, and he would be a very foolish fool indeed 
who thought of playing such a game as either of these. 
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The arrest of Mr. SHeEny was well timed to show that the | family secret, it is admitted that there can be “no doubt about 


Government has no notion of playing them. But even a 
too great indulgence in “Oh! it doesn’t matter,” and a dis- 
position to thank Providence for the Septennial Act, may, or 
rather must, have their dangers. The greatest strain on the 
allegiance of the Liberal-Unionists would be put by a con- 
vietion that they are regarded as vile damnum; and there 
are other dangers ahead. Prince Bismarck, who is nothing 
if not guileless and innocent, thinks that English parties 
never make use of foreign politics to embarrass the Govern- 
ment of the day. Englishmen know better ; and it has not 
been at all surprising to see a gradually growing tendency 
to make capital out of the various awkwardnesses—none of 
them individually important—which have occurred for 
England in Washington and at Zanzibar, in the ill-temper 
shown by a nation which should be friendly over the 
Morter incident, and even in things still less closely con- 
nected with any matter over which the Government has 
control. It will be necessary for Lord Sauispury to look 
to this. So, again, the financial success of Mr. GoscHEn’s 
Conversion was great; but some minor points in his 
measures touched private interests, and Gladstonians have 
pretty evidently been looking out for some time to see 
whether they cannot make capital out of this also. It is 
quite certain that to delay a large increase in the defensive 
power of the nation would be fatal, and recent speeches 
from the most diverse quarters have recognized this; but 
the nation, unluckily, is very much like Harpacon in 
its estimate of the requirements of a really intelligent 
cook who is called upon to provide a good dinner. Above 
all, now that the London County Council is an estab- 
lished fact, and that, thanks to Gladstonian astute- 
ness and Conservative apathy, there are on it, as well 
as some excellent members, more very mischievous busy- 
bodies, the Home Department, which is undoubtedly the 
weakest in the present Ministry, and which somehow or 
other is generally the weakest in all, will have to be managed 
a good deal better than it has been, if danger is to be 
avoided. All these matters are risky; but, fortunately, 
almost all offer opportunities for earning, not merely 
the cold thanks due to not wholly unprofitable servants, 
but the credit due to servants who are distinctly profitable. 
Added to all there is still honour and credit to be won by 
redeeming the time as much as possible in Ireland, and 
carrying on the war with rational but ruthless vigour 
against disorder and dishonesty. The disappointment of 
the Separatists at the confirmation by a strong and im- 
partial Court of Mr. Harriyeton’s sentence, and perhaps at 
the refusal of the Government to “ knuckle down” in con- 
sequence of Govan, has taken various forms, including the 
brawling of Mr. Heaty at Carrick-on-Suir, and perhaps 
the more serious rioting there. The great claim of the 
present Government, a claim which it has hitherto. very 
fairly made good on the whole, if a little human slackness 
has been observable here and there in detail, is, that it is a 
Government which, without turning the Statute-book upside- 
down and wrong-side-before, knows how to govern and to 
maintain England’s credit abroad and her safety and pros- 
perity at home. This way is the way of safety, and the way 
on which to keep the feet. At the same time pious Tories 
would certainly do well to pray Heaven that it may cause 
good election managers to appear everywhere, and especially 
in the kingdom of Scotland ; for as things go now a govern- 
ment of angels could not stand three years against the 
electioneering of fools. 


ROARING. 


Siwy are certain occasions in life on which people think 
that they are getting fanciful. One of them is when they 
suspect for the first time that a favourite horse “makes a noise.” 
Their ears are deceiving them, the horse has got some hay-seeds 
in his throat, or that fool of a groom has fastened the throat-lash 
too tight. And, when there can no longer be any question about 
the noise, the horse goes so well, and seems so fresh after a 
gallop, that “after all, it is nothing.” The noise, however, gets 
rather worse than better, and then his owner contrives to per- 
suade himself that, although he never noticed it very particularly 
before, the horse always did make a sort of sound like that ; some 


horses always do! which is true enough. A vet., in an unofficial 
kind of way, or perhaps a friend, may flatter the owner by telling 
him that the noise his horse makes is not true roaring, in which 
case the informant becomes at once “an extraordinarily clever 
fellow”; while the candid acquaintance who says, “By Jove, 
what a row that horse of yours makes; he roars like a bull!” is 
a somethinged fool. At last the day comes when, as a strict 


| 
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it,” and that the horse had better be sold before he gets worse. 
He is much admired at Tattersall’s; his owner expects that he 
will sell for 200 guineas ; and then, just as he is waiting under 
the archway while the preceding lot is being sold, a meddlesome 
fellow—another cmnahiaged fool—feigns a lounge at him with 
his umbrella, and the fatal “ Ugh,” which he immediately grunts 
out in response, has the effect of making him fetch only—well, 
his true value. 

Are we on the eve of discovering a cure for roaring? This is 
a question which many horsemen have asked themselves of late. 
Unquestionably, alleviation of the disease has been given in a con- 
siderable number of eases, and in certain instances something 
very like a cure has been effected. With regard to the complaint 
itself experts are becoming more agreed. It used to be said that 
roaring might proceed from a variety of causes, among these 
being obstruction of the nose, ulceration of the larynx, paralysis 
of the same organ, chronic inflammation of the mucous membrane, 
distortion of the windpipe, hepatization of the lungs, a band of 
lymph across the trachea, enlargement of the liver, and tumours. 
Most of the best veterinary surgeons, however, are now of opinion 
that, although it is not impossible that roaring, or a result akin 
to roaring, may proceed from other sources, it is generally to be 
attributed to paralysis of certain organs connected with the 
larynx. One of the first steps towards the satisfactory treatment 
of any disease is an agreement among doctors as to its seat, and 
in the case of the disease under discussion this matter seems now 
to be pretty well settled. Beyond this there is still great diversity 
of opinion, and roaring is certainly one of the last subjects con- 
nected with horseflesh upon which we should at present feel 
inclined to dogmatize. 

Every one who knows anything about the econ f of the 
horse is aware that in the larynx there is a set of muscles called 
abductors, which draw the vocal cords and the cartilages at- 
tached to them away from the middle line of the larynx when 
the horse takes a full inspiration ; and that there is another set of 
muscles, called adductors, which draw the vocal cords and their 
cartilages towards the middle line during expiration, so as to let 
the air escape very gradually, 1t has, therefore, been argued 
that roaring proceeds from paralysis of one or other of these sets 
of muscles, or, more strictly speaking, of the nerves which supply 
them. It is obvious that, if one of the vocal cords moved but 
imperfectly when the horse took a deep breath, it would cause an 
obstruction likely to produce a sound, which might or might not 
be roaring. Formerly veterinary surgeons were inclined to give 
up the theory that roaring was usually an affection of the larynx, 
because they often found the general appearance of that organ 


that had been a confirmed roarer; but careful dissections gradu- 
ally revealed the fact that, while the opening of the larynx of a 
roarer might look healthy, the muscles that dilated it were 
almost invariably more or less flabby and wasted. It has been 
observed that it is usually on the left side that the muscles 
of the larynx of a roarer are paralysed; and this has been 
accounted for on the ground that the nerve which supplies the 
muscles on the left side has much the longest course to run, 
“The left recurrent laryngeal nerve,” says Mr. Cotterell, when 
writing on this subject, “ hooks round the arch of the aorta, and 
this becoming enlarged by the blood-pressure of the heart,” which 
is, of course, very high when a horse is doing fast work, “ stretches 
the fibres of the nerve until they lose their function, and the 
muscles supplied by it become paralysed.” We give this opinion 
for what it is worth, and we may observe that, according to the 
Field, Mr. Cotterell’s “ description of the recurrent nerves is in- 
correct.” People who suffer from the now fashionable complaint 
of “nerves” will generally find strychnine in the prescriptions 
given to them by their physicians ; and more than twenty years 
ago Mr. Walsh recommended the use of this powerful drug in 
cases of roaring. In his opinion, paralysis of the laryngeal nerve 
was most common in carriage-horses, and this he attributed to 
the prolonged pressure upon that nerve caused by the neck being 
unnaturally curved by a bearing-rein. When paralysis is once 
established, the internal use of strychnine is, according to this 
authority, the only remedy likely to be of any use. Besides 
ralysis, he thought that a thickening of the mucous membrane 
following inflammation, a fungous growth upon the same mem- 
brane, and an alteration in the shape of the cartilages of the 
larynx produced by excessive tight-reining, were occasional causes 
of roaring. There is undoubtedly ing in most cases of 
laryngitis, both acute and chronic; but these diseases amount 
to something more than the condition generally implied when 
speaking of a horse as a roarer. A severe attack of strangles 
sometimes leads to roaring, or something which at least sounds 
like it, for it may not proceed in such cases from true laryngeal 
paralysis. It is a remarkable fact that, even if he has a terrific 
attack of strangles, or be tight-reined to any extent, or be galloped 
until he can scarcely stand, a small pony very rarely becomes @ 
roarer. It is said, too, that roaring is unknown at the Cape of 
Good Hope. Mr. William Day, in his book on The Horse, states 
that the well-known racehorse Belladrum, who was a very bad 
roarer, became perfectly sound after spending a few months in 
South Africa. 
Some people are under the impression that tracheotomy in the 
case of horses is a novelty ; but nearly thirty years Professor 


Dick, of Edinburgh, wrote that this operation had a og been 
frequently practised on the horse for roaring. During the past 


normal when they made a post-mortem examination of a subject ° 
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year the general public has read so much about tracheotomy in 
the human subject that no details of that operation are required 
here; but it may be remarked that it can be performed upon 
the horse with great rapidity and very little hemorrhage. Hunters, 
steeplechasers, and racehorses have worked well with tubes in 
their throats; but tracheotomy, useful as it is in many cases, 
cannot be said to be an unfailing cure for roaring. The natural 
mechanism for inhalation and expiration of air is very delicate 
and accurate, and when the horse is going at full speed much 
depends upon its action. Useful as the cannula may be as a means 
of relief, it cannot be expected to serve as a perfect substitute for 
the respiratory organs provided by nature. We may add that 
the idea of finding oneself in a deep brook or canal with a horse 
with an open tube in its throat is by no means a pleasant one. 

Mr. Cotterell’s operation for roaring consists in opening the 
larynx and cutting out the left vocal cord, together with what is 
termed the “ vocal process” of one of the cartilages. He then 
“shortens up” what remains of the muscles attached to this 
cartilage, “in order to make it heal up in the position the 
cartilage normally acquires during a full inspiration.” This 
method has been vigorously attacked by Dr. Fleming. Other 
operators have excised the whole of the cartilage attached 
to the vocal cord. Dr. Fleming performs an operation on 
the larynx for roaring, by which he anticipates “that at 
least 90 per cent. of affected horses will be permanently ‘ cured’ 
(if the expression may be allowed).” He also cuts away certain 
portions of the organs either in or adjoining the larynx. He 
says that he has already operated upon seventy horses with- 
out a single mishap or accident of any kind. “Recently a horse 
was thrown down, made insensible by ‘chloroform,’ the larynx 
opened, and the parts to be excised removed, the whole business 
only occupying five minutes, though ten minutes is the usual 
time.” Operations of this kind can be much more easily performed 
now that the process of chloroforming horses is better understood. 
From 6 0z. to 18, or even, we believe in one instance, 32 02., 
were formerly used to narcotize a horse, whereas Mr. Raymond, 
of the Royal Infirmary at Woolwich, succeeds with only 1} oz. 
Some practitioners operate upon the horse’s throat without 
administering chloroform ; but, independently of the pain thus 
inflicted upon the patient, the risks in opening the larynx must 
be very great unless perfect immobility can be ensured. 

Electricity has been tried for roaring in horses, as it has been 
for other affections of the nerves in human beings. It is a a | 
process, and thus far it does not appear to have been of muc 
permanent benefit. Ormonde certainly won races after undergoing 
this treatment at the hands of Dr. Fleming ; but’whether he would 
have run equally well without it isa question which we are not in a 
position to answer. If being electrified enabled him to win nearly 
4,000/. in stakes as a four-year-old, all honour to the process, even if 
the alleviation of the ailment was of a very temporary nature. It was 
said that the electric current was applied behind his ear and at the 
pit of his chest twice aday. Certainly no veterinary surgeon has 
tried harder to overcome roaring, both with the battery and with 
the knife, than Dr. Fleming, and it seems far from impossible that 
with the latter he has hit upon the best method hitherto dis- 
covered of dealing with the disease; but time will show. When 
he or any one else can infallibly overcome this distressing malady 
there will be no lack of subjects. On the Turf, especially, there 
seem to be more roarers than ever, and, unfortunately, there is 
“roaring blood,” as it is termed, in some of our fastest breeds of 
racehorses. In these days, when a two-year-old can win many 
thousands in stakes, he pays very well, even if he becomes a 
roarer as a three-year-old ; and we all know that a horse that became 
a roarer when four years old won more than 28,00o/., an amount 
that very few sound horses have put to their credit. This being 
the case, it is but natural that “roaring blood” should not be 
nearly so much dreaded by racing men as that terrible disease 
commonly known as “the slows.” If Ormonde were to be “me w 
at auction now he would not be bought for “an old song,” althoug 
it is proverbial that roaring is hereditary. The fees, again, of 
certain stallions, that are well known to have transmitted the 
disease to many of their offspring, are enormous, and yet their 
subscriptions are full. Our advice would none the less be to 
avoid, both on the Turf and off it, all roarers, grunters, trum- 
peters, pipers, wheezers, and whistlers. 


SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD SHARES. 


Alt through the autumn, while most other departments of 
44. the Stock Exchange were depressed, and anxiety prevailed 
in the money market, a wild speculation was going on in the 
shares of South African gold-mining Companies. It is some 
years now since South African gold shares were first introduced 
upon the London Stock Exchange. The fancy for them, how- 
ever, very soon died away; and the icular group of shares 
then dealt in have dropped out of public regard. Subsequently a 
second group was introduced, with very sanguine reports as to 
their prospects. The Companies in the second group numbered 
about thirty, and for a while there was active speculation in 
them. But they also soon lost public favour. And it was only 
last year that, after the introduction of the third group, the 
public favour was regained. Since then dealings in South African 
ou shares have become more and more active. With the fall in 


value of money since the New Year began speculation has 


become more rampant than ever, and the expectation of the Stock 
Exchange now is that it will go on for a long time; indeed, many 
predict that we are only at the beginning of what they describe as 
an almost unexampled boom. Leaving out of account the first 
two groups of Companies as not now attracting attention, and 
confining ourselves to the third group, which are all situated in a 
district of which Johannisburg is the capital, we may say briefly 
that they number already about eighty, and that new Companies 
are being introduced every day. For some time scarcely a week 
has passed without from three to six of such Companies being 
brought to public notice. Some of them are purely local Com- 
panies, several not even having agencies in London; but some 
also are English Companies. e eighty undertakings have 
an aggregate capital of about 7 millions sterling, and the market 
value of the shares taken altogether is about 27 millions ster- 
ling. Roughly, that is, the quotations of the different Com- 
panies are at a premium of nearly 300 per cent. Of course 
the premium varies with the different Companies. In some 
cases it is as high as 550, or even 600 per cent., in others it 
is quite small; but the average result is, as just stated, a pre- 
mium of nearly 300 per cent. The country is reported to be 
very rich in gold, and the reports to this effect are supported by 
the almost unanimous testimony of visitors to the gold-tields, as 
well as by the fact that last year the export of gold from South 
Africa amounted to about 800,000/. Indeed, sanguine visitors 
say that the field is one of the most important in the world, that 
it is richer even than Australia, that the production in a short 
time will put a stop to the scramble for gold that is now going 
on, and will even so much increase the supply of the metal that 
prices, which have been falling so long, may confidently be ex- 
— to rise. Rumours to this effect have been greedily accepted 

y speculators, but we may observe that much faith is not put in 
them by geologists. As yet, however, there is not suflicient 
evidence before the world to enable a trustworthy opinion to be 
formed. The Companies so far have not machinery enough at 
work to determine the real productiveness of the field. They are 
increasing their machinery, and, generally speaking, the new 
ae set up is of an improved pattern and of greater 
power. When it is completely, working, it will be possible to 
form a definite opinion. In the meantime the crushings of ore 
are considered by speculators to be so satisfactory that they justify 
the great rise in the prices of the shares which has taken place in 
a few months. 

Gold-mining is esp the riskiest of all ventures. The ore 
is sometimes found in what are called “lodes”—that is, veins 
running horizontally a considerable way. Sometimes it is found 
in what are called “ pockets”—that is to say, in deposits in a re- 
stricted area without extension to the right or left, forward or 
backward. The “pockets” may be very rich, but they are ex- 
hausted after a while ; and even the “lodes” may be very shallow, 
or, though continuing for a considerable distance, they yon 
suddenly and unexpectedly end. It may well be therefore, an 
very often is, that, in a region proved to be rich in gold, a 

icular plot of land may be thoroughly explored without find- 

ing any ore. in, it may very well be that, while for a year 
or two the work is most profitable, the deposits may be exhausted 
after that time. Bearing all this in mind, we apprehend that it 
will be generally agreed that the purchaser of gold shares ought 
to have a reasonable probability of getting at least 10 per cent. 
upon the money invested by him ; but, as stated above, the eighty 
Companies, or thereabouts, with which we are now dealing, have 
an a te nominal capital of about 7 millions sterling. And 
this capital, at the market quotations of the day, has a 
total market value of about 27 millions sterling. If, therefore, 
the present — are justified, there ought to be a reasonable 
probability that the mines will yield a net profit of 2,700,000/. 
perannum. To give such a net profit it is impossible to say 
what the gross production ought to be, for the simple reason that 
it is impossible to predict what the working expenses will be. 
Where the rock is rich in gold, lies near the surface, and is easily 
worked, and where besides facilities for carriage exist, of course 
the working expenses will be low. But where any or all of these 
conditions are absent, the working expenses will be high. Let 
us, however, take a most favourable view, and assume that the 
eighty Companies will work at an average expense of 50 per cent. of 
the gross production. In order to yield on this assumption a 
net profit of, in round figures, 2} millions sterling per annum, the 
annual production ought to be 54 millions sterling. But the pro- 
duction last year was under a million, and for the present year it 
is estimated at about 2 millions sterling. If the working ex- 
penses absorb 50 per cent. of this amount, then the net profit 
will be about a million sterling. In other words, according to the 
market estimate of to-day, the net profit, taking the most favour- 
able view of the working expenses, will hardly exceed one-third 
of the sum necessary to pay 10 per cent. upon the money which 
purchasers this week would have to pay. It may be objected that 
we are dealing with all the Companies as if they stood upon an 
ual footing, whereas in fact they do not. Some of the Companies 
cients have additional machinery on the ground, others are send- 
ing out machinery, and will soon have it set up, while others 
again are only making oe ange to begin work, and others are 
barely being started. Although, then, it may be said, the prospect 
of earning net profits amounting to 2} millions sterling is not 
great, some Companies may be in a position to pay 10 
cent., even to the purchaser at present quotations. ubtless 
this may be true. We have no intention to commit ourselves to 
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a prediction on the matter. Our position is that there is no 
isiemesion before the world at present to enable any one to 
form a trustworthy opinion as to the value of any one of 
the mines. We will not, therefore, say that it is impos- 
sible for them to pay 10 per cent., or even 20 per cent., upon 
the present market value. Neither will we undertake that they 
will ever be able to pay any percentage at all. Our object is not 
to examine the position of particular properties. That would be 
out of place in these columns. Neither is it to “bull” or “ bear” 
the market ; but only to point out, ina manner that will be intel- 
ligible to every reader, how wild is the speculation that is now 
going on. Without any means of judging what is the real rich- 
ness of this field, people are buying properties at a price which, 
even according to the estimate of speculators themselves, cannot 
be justified by the production of the present, or possibly even by 
the production of several years to come. 

The fault we have to find with the speculation is, that persons 
are buying, at "gpa ranging from 100 to 600 per cent., shares 
of properties the very names of which they had not heard a day 
or two before, and the position of which they could not point out 
on a map, if requested to do so. The rumours, reports, and 
tips, on the strength of which they are buying, may be conceived 
in good faith ; but there are no means of testing their correctness 
for the present, nor will there be for a considerable time to come. 
In some cases it is quite possible that the result may exceed even 
the most sanguine expectations now entertained. But in others 
it is inevitable that there must be utter disappointment. We 
say nothing of the political dangers to which the country is 
ex ; but, confining our view for the present to the acknow- 
ledged riskiness of gold-mining, it is reasonably certain that many 
of the concerns will prove failures. Even if it should turn out 
that the field is as rich as it is represented to be, it is not equally 
rich everywhere. Undoubtedly it is ascertained that oll does 
exist in certain positions, and it seems a fair inference that the 
“ lodes” which have been discovered extend to a certain distance. 
Therefore the probability is that the estates lying close to those in 
which gold has been found on the line of the “lodes ” traced also 
contain the ore. But there is no saying how far the “odes” 
run, nor whether their direction may not have been changed by 
geological causes in the past. At either side of the points at 
which gold has been found the mineral may or may not exist ; 
but it is reasonable to assume that many disappointments are in 
store for those who are now buying at high prices. Even where 
gold has already been found, and where workings have been going 
on for some time past, the experience gained is not sufficient to 
show whether the ore exists in quantities that will pay. It may 
be that the crushings yet shh give better prospects than a 
longer experience will confirm, as, of course, it may be, on the 
other hand, that even better results may hereafter be attained. 
Up to the present all that is thoroughly proved is that gold does 
exist in considerable quantities and over a wide area. It is still 
to be — that it exists in paying quantities; in other words, 
that the ore can be extracted at a cost which will leave a fair 
profit to the Companies extracting it. Until this latter point be 
proved, it is sheer gambling to run up the prices of shares as they 

ve been run up for the past few months. Even if the early 
workings with the new and improved machinery sent out should 

ive results satisfactory to sanguine speculators, it would not 
justify the gambling that has been going on, for there were no 
means of foreseeing what the result would be. And, moreover, 
it is to be horne in mind that, as we observed above, the ore is 
ro to give out quite suddenly and unexpectedly. We would, 
then, urge upon the public a little more moderation than has 
been observed for months past. The active speculation going on 
has attracted dealers from the other departments of the Stock 
Exchange, more particularly from the American department, in 
which business for a long time has been exceedingly slack. To 
them the speculation is a godsend. And doubtless, also, it puts 
handsome commissions into the pockets of brokers. But to the 
general public, who are so recklessly buying what may or may 
not prove a good thing, it is extremely likely that the speculation 
will end disastrously. Prices cannot always go on rising, and 
when they have been rushed up so wildly they are apt to fall 
equally heavily. 


THE BRITISH MASTERS AT THE GROSVENOR. 


_ exhibition of British Masters at the Grosvenor Gallery 
had not been much talked of beforehand, and its extra- 
ordinary excellence has come upon amateurs as a pleasant surprise. 
On no recent occasion has the real wealth of the old English 
school been displayed to anything like an equal extent, and the 
result is a refined and harmonious collection of pictures of very 
high merit. When we begin to look closely we see that there 
are bad and even apparently spurious works among the rest, 
but they are few, and quite overborne by the splendid quality 
of the majority. 

The examples of Reynolds are numerous and of very unequal 
value. Good instances of this master’s work at its best, solidly 
painted and well preserved, are the “ Lady Elizabeth Keppel” (3) 
and the “ Mrs. Morris” (5). The “ Lady Skipwith” (14), on 
the other hand, with its faded carnations, which bring the flesh 
to a hard edge, is a relic rather than an existing thing of beauty. 
The “ Frances Lady Dartmouth” (46) has a fresh and modern 


clings a little to the neck of the figure. “The Masters Gawler” 
(50) is Sir Joshua at his best. Nothing was ever produced, 
in its own way, more beautiful than the mellow flesh-tints of 
this splendid group. “Crossing the Brook” (57), the future 
Lady Bellingham, as a chubby girl ows a Skye terrier, 
is full of lovely tones. The strange faun-like face of Sterne 
looks down upon us from a famous canvas (65). The equall 
famous “ Marquis of Granby ” (76) strikes us as one of Sir Joshua's 
least natural and least successful figures. Nothing ever left his 
studio more perfect than the “Miss Hervey ” (83), a funny little 
puss, all sparkling with vivacity under her lovely auburn hair. 
These are the most noticeable Reynoldses ; some others are hardly 
good enough to demand attention. 
The Gainsboroughs are not so numerous, but very interesting. 
Of that master’s rapid and somewhat flimsy manner, when in rivalry 
with Watteau, the large “Mall in St. James's Park” (4) ranks 
as a very important example. It is painted with great brilliancy, 
and the elegant figures seem dancing beneath the artist’s brush. 
Historically, and from the point of view of costume, this deli- 
cately conventional work is beyond price. The “ Portrait” (42) of 
a high-bred unknown lady, with beautiful eyes, is charming ; the 
stiff and stolid “ Admiral Howe” (70) has not a trace of clum- 
siness. Nothing could interest an artist more than “The Hon. 
Mrs. Fane” (86), a most accomplished study of various shades of 
grey, a triumph of refined harmony. The “ Lady Suffolk” (106), 
in the East Gallery, is the very opposite to No. 4 in treatment ; 
this is Gainsborough when he is most Dutch and precise in his 
minute handling of detail. Two important landscapes (98 and 
121) are apparently excellent examples of this master ; the latter 
has a rich and lovely sky ; the former was obscured for us by the 
dazzle of its glass. al 
We must pass with pore ng Ba an over the numerous and 
singularly interesting portraits by masters slightly less eminent 
than Reynolds and ropa An ugly and yet sprightly 
three-quarter piece of “Lady Godolphin” (17) shows the facile 
Sir William Beechey at his cleverest. “ Samuel Richardson ” (31), 
fat and sly, without his wig, showing the whites of his eyes, a 
very poor piece of painting, but an interesting portrait, is at- 
tributed, surely on very slight grounds, to Hogarth. “ Lady 
Elizabeth Compton ” (66) is a good example of the slight, bright, 
and pretty bust-portraits executed by the parson-Academician 
Peters towards the close of last century. By the way, Mr. 
Armstrong is hardly justified in saying that “ Peter Pindar 
ceded Dien savagely”; he mentions him, we think, but 
twice, and laughs at him but once, and tien by no means 
savagely. The Romneys are numerous, and very good of their 
kind, although the neighbourhood of the Reynoldses and Gains- 
boroughs makes them look chalky. Romney has two some- 
what idealized studies of Lady Hamilton, as Miranda(7) and as 
Euphrosyne G9). The latter is a very lovely head, but_not 
our idea of Euphrosyne. The well-known portrait of “Mrs. 
Jordan” (20), by the same painter, is hard, well preserved in 
colour, the expression formal and artificial. Two portraits of 
Romney by himself (81 and 151) will be examined with interest ; 
both are good, but the first, though the less studied, is the happier 
of the two, and has an extraordinary look of reality and modern 
character. In his “ Miss a (99) Romney has attained a 
charming outdoor effect, with the unusual arrangement of the 
landscape at the feet of the figure. We must not omit to notice 
the pretty Romney portrait of a “Boy” (138) with yellow hair 
and brown eyes. 
The various groups of portraits by IH h are extraordinary. 
The painting of the fabrics in some of them is excellent, but the 
human figures are as queer and wooden, apart from the expression 
of humour, as they could possibly be, and astound the eye by their 
bold ignorance of nature. In the “ Musical Story” (116), for in- 
stance, the painting of Mrs. Fox Lane's dress is of a beautiful and 
true consistency, while the forms of the “ family of distinction ” are 
simply grotesque. The members of “The Thornhill Family” (102), 
all perfectly stiff, with set, wooden faces, are really too funny 
for anything. A fine Hoppner is No. 52, a “ Lady” with pale, 
thetic face of great delicacy, the eyes emphasized too much. 
The examples of Opie are not favourable to the reputation of 
that heaven-instructed genius; some of them are positively bad. 
There are two curious Dr. Johnsons by him (77 and 171); the 
former with what Pope, in describing Dryden, called “a down 
look”; the latter excessively queer, the Doctor in his last year 
of life, without his wig. Among the Raeburn portraits, three in 
number, the fascinating “Lady” (74), with the reflected light 
curiously thrown up under her hat, should not be overlooked. 
“ Mrs. Brocas ” (78) is a very fine and solid example of the work 
of Cotes, pervaded as usual by those blue tones which give a kind 
of affected delicacy to so much of his work. If Julius Cesar 
Ibbetson, who portrays himself in No. 178, did justice to his 
rtly form, round face, yellow breeches, and blue coat, he must 
en been the least artistic-looking painter that ever lived ; there 
was not a trace of the rapin about him. 
Among miscellaneous figure-subjects we must now refer to 
the most interesting in rapid survey. John Linnell is represented 
by a small but singularly perfect “ Wood-Cutters ” (6), exquisite 
in rich colour and sense 0 — Bonington, a pre-Raphaelite 
born out of due time, never fails to attract attention. But neither 
his “Bride of Lammermoor” (10) nor his “Quentin Durward 
(18), fine as each is, can compare for beauty with his extremely 
simple and quiet “ Shore Scene ” (32), flooded by a golden calm. 


head, beautifully painted, though the landscape background 


A very pretty and striking example of a rare master, Henry 
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Walton, is the “Lady on Couch” (12), girl in grey holding a 
brown muff up to her face. This, in its unfinished state, is very 
realistic, and seems to suggest a new departure in portraiture. To 
turn to “The Pedlar” (15) in Wheatley's insipid composition, is 
to see how much minor art in England lost between 1770 and 
¥800. We lately praised the Ettys in the Royal Academy ; the 
examples at the Grosvenor remind us how bad Etty can be. “The 
Corsair ” (21), with its forced effects and crude painting of an in- 
door model out of doors, is pretty nearly as offensive as possible. 
George Morland’s “ Partridge Shooting ” (28 and 30), which should 
perhaps be classed among the landscapes, are delightfully true to 
nature, and complete in their rendering of quiet English life. — It 
is with a sense of extreme pleasure that the eye rests on Wilkie’s 
famous “ Blind Man’s Buff” (45), lent by the Queen. It is extra- 
ordinarily rich and full in painting, as all the world knows; it is 
sadly cracked in the upper parts, but we understand that it has 
been watched, and is reported not to be getting worse. “The Penny 
Wedding ” (47), its pendent, is not worthy to be named in the same 
breath asa finished production of Wilkie’s brush. Here are Morlands 
of all sorts, landscapes which have merit, groups of plump and heavy 
women which have none—the usual range of Morland’s facile and 
ignoble talent. England produces her painters, and so does Scot- 
land ; the third dominion of Berwick-on-Tweed has brought forth 
Thomas Sword Good, who is not so widely known in the other 
two kingdoms as he should be, if his solid and highly-finished 
“ Shepherd” (96) be an average specimen of his _——. Very 
interesting is Stothard’s costume-sketch of “ Speech-Day at 
Christ’s Hospital” (101), which would eventually, we suppose, 
have become less brick-red in colour. His curious and fascinati 
“ Rape of the Lock” (118), with something of Etty —— 
to Stothard’s habitual grace, isa very striking canvas. In “ The 
Student ” (131), unhappily in bad condition, we have an ingenious 
composition, carefully carried out, in the spirit and with a good 
deal of the force of Wright of Derby, by Richard Morton Paye. 
By an unknown hand is a very admirable little picture of village 
“ Children Dancing ” (133), so good and painted in so peculiar a 
manner that it should not be difficult to discover the painter. 

We must now pass to the landscapes, in which the Grosvenor 
Gallery is particularly rich. Among them the Norwich School, 

resented by twenty-eight specimens of Crome, Cotman, Stark, 
Vincent, and Stannard, comes easily first. A nobler Cotman than 
“Homeward Bound” (35) has never been exhibited, grand in 
design and execution alike, of a force in beauty that is heroic, 
and, if we may say so, sculpturesque. The solemnity and splendour 
of a marine sunset, combined with the grace of ships, were never 
displayed more magnificently. Devoid of Cotman’s poetry, but as 
strong and true as life itself, is Crome’s great “ Gibraltar Watering 
Place,” a bald and commonplace scene painted with a breadth 
and fervour which raise the product to the highest rank. These 
are the two most notable landscapes at the Grosvenor; but 
Constable’s “ Lock” (85) makes a good third. The tones of this 
famous work, however, seem a little forced and crude after the 
russet harmonies of the great Norwich colourists. George 
Vincent's best picture, his “Greenwich Hospital” (16), is here 
to be admired for its beautiful silvery light and broad masses of 
shadow, nor must several other Vincents, to which special notice 
cannot here be given, escape the attention of the visitor. Among 
some remarkably fine Wilsons, we must distinguish the “ River 
Scene” (19), with its glow in the sky, and the exquisitely 
— “ Lake Scene” (33), which remindsa lover of Inchbold 
of that lamented painter's most delicate harmonies of green and 
pearl. To the four examples of Turner we must spare but an 
allusion ; foremost among them isthe well-known “ Avalanche in 
the Val d’Aosta” (27). In “ Yarmouth Jetty ” (37) we see what 
a great painter like Constable, by introducing a wide and lovely 
sky, can do to illuminate and give distinction to most un- 
interesting materials. “Ambleside Market Place” (39), trim, 
precise, and Swiss in character, is the best of several examples 
of the landscape of Julius Cesar Ibbetson; and No. 48, a deep 
Gaspar-like landscape, represents another and a still rarer master, 
John Wootton.. 

The Third and Fourth Rooms contain numerous pastels, the 
most interesting of which are between twenty and thirty por- 
traits by John Russell, R.A., a pupil of Cotes, who gave parti- 


cular attention to this class of work, and published Elements of 


Painting with Crayons in 1776. These pasiels of Russell are a 
little hard in colour ; his blues are disagreeable ; but technically 
they are extremely brilliant ; and in these days, when pastel is 
again in fashion, may be studied with advantage. e Fifth 
Room is entirely dedicated to a most valuable collection of un- 
edited sketches and studies by Constable. The Catalogue of the 
Grosvenor Gallery contains notes on the pictures and their 
painters, to which Mr. Walter Armstrong has had the com- 
laisance to put his name. These desultory notes may doubtless 
of use to the visitor ; but they are too slight and too second- 
hand to do much credit to a serious critic. That they are in- 
exact may perhaps be due to haste, and some of the mistakes 
must be misprints. It can hardly, however, be through a mis- 
int that Andrew Wilson, some of whose tender and refined 
ian landscapes are on the walls, is persistently described as 
born in 1714 and as having died in 1782. Andrew Wilson 


flourished two generations later; born in 1780, he did not die 
until 1848. 


ADULTERATION. 
(Concluding Article.) 
} > previous articles we have dealt with the forms of adultera- 
tion most frequently practised in reference to beer, wine, and 
milk. It is fitting that a few words should be said upon other 
adulterations, equally common, equally profitable, and by which 
the patient British public, particularly the poorer portion of it, 
are perpetually victimized. 

It may be kly admitted that the adulterations it remains 
for us to draw attention to are not, with the exception of the use 
of poisonous colouring matters, deleterious to health. The 
“smart” tradesman or “ pushing” manufacturer is content with 
theft and rascality, and in these cases he does not aspire to man- 
slaughter. The disease is patent enough; the only remedy the 
Food and Drugs Act. The public will have cheapness, and it 
certainly gets it in the form of an adulterated article. When a 
food is offered at a phenomenally cheap rate, it is, in nine cases 
out of ten, an adulterated substance. It is a rule, in the 
matter of what we eat and drink, to avoid bargains, and to draw 
the logical conclusion that what is abnormally cheap is also 
nasty. There must be always a demand for cheap articles, and 
the adulterator, sophisticator, or commercial thief is ever ready 
to meet that demand. 

It may be as well to give a list of the substances, other than 
those to which we have already referred, that in this country are 
particularly subject to adulteration :— 


Arrowroot (starches of various kinds). 

Anchovies (sometimes not anchovies at all). 

Confectionery (noxious colouring matters, sham flavourings, 
manufactured chemically). 

Coffee (beans, chicory). 

Cocoa (arrowroot, flour, sago, tapioca, &c.) 

Honey (sugar, &c.) 

Lime-juice, (water and sulphuric acid). 

Liquorice (flour, starch, chalk, gelatine). 

Flour (rice, beans, rye, Indian corn, potato-flour). 

Oatmeal (barley-flour and husk). 


We now propose to draw attention to the more common adul- 
teration of articles in everyday use, and first on the list is, 


naturally, bread. 
Breap. 


Bread is adulterated with alum, and this for two reasons. In 
the first place, it enables the bread to retain a larger amount of 
water, and to retain it longer, and so the batch weighs more ; 
and, secondly, it conceals the use of damaged and inferior flour. 
The vilest flour may be made into white, elastic, and crumby bread 
by the use of alum. The alum acts injuriously on the system, 
lessening the digestive powers, and depriving the bread of its 
nutritive properties; and the long-continued use of bread 
odultureted, with alum is naturally very deleterious. In a small 
manufacturing town, where there are only four chemists, one 
chemist has been in the habit of buying alum by the truckload 
once a fortnight (several tons at a time), a very small portion of 
which has been used in his business, the rest has been sold 
to millers; and during a recent investigation the chemist in 
question stated that he had no reason to sup that he 
monopolized the patronage of the millers of the district. The 
alum was sent out in a very coarse powder, and ground in with 
the wheat at the miller’s, the baker thus getting his material 
already sophisticated. Bean-flour, rice-flour, barley, rye, and 
Indian corn are at times added to wheat-fiour, and pea-flour 
is added to reduce the price. The present cheapness of im- 

rted wheat-flour has rendered its adulteration less frequent. 

kers in poor neighbourhoods prefer a very cheap flour ; and, as 
a rule, the baker knows what he gets. Magnesia is at times used 
to increase the water-holding properties of the batch. Rice and 
potatoes are added for the same purpose. As much as three- 
quarters of a pound of alum and sixty ounces of salt are 
frequently put into a sack of flour by the bakers. But often the 
bakers are innocent, the fraud lying with the millers. Ofcourse 
short weight is not an adulteration, but simply a theft; let the 
customer weigh his bread, and he will be astonished at the 
nominal 4 lb. loaf being only—well, let him try it for himself. 


Butter. 


The sale of “ Bosh” (ag it is termed by the trade) in lieu of 
butter has now become a recognized business. Poor People, who 
cannot afford pure butter, use this mixture of butter and foreign 
fats. There was a time when poor people were content to eat 
dripping, and to call a spade a spade; poor people eat dripping 
still in the form of butterine, which is simply beef or other fat 
deprived of most of its stearine. Cheap butters are still loaded 
with water and salt up to 30 percent. Fresh butters contain a 
1 uantity of incorporated water. Now the quantity of water 
an salt permissible in pure butter is 2 per cent. of the latter and 
16 per cent. of the former. In Professor Wanklyn’s Report on the 
butters supplied to the London workhouses, fourteen samples con- 
tained an erg) toe ee of water. One, the butter supplied to 
the inmates of Whitechapel Workhouse, contained 35°6 per cent. 
of salt and water. Surely it would have been more merciful to 
have given these unfortunate creatures “Bosh ” or butterine, or 

ood honest dripping. It is only fair to state that this Report is 
ated 1871. 
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* The Lancet Analytical Commission found from 8-48 to 26°6 per 
cent. of water in the salt butters examined, while the quantity 
of salt in the same butters varied from 1°53 to 824 per 
cent. Dr. Hassall mentions a refinement of ingenuity in the 
adulteration of butter, or the so-called making of “fresh” from 
salt butter. “Salt butter of very inferior quality is repeatedly 
washed with water in order to free it from the salt. This being 
accomplished, the next process is to wash it frequently with 
milk, and then to add a small quantity of sugar.” 


CHEESE. 


Cheese is, as a rule, unadulterated, the dishonest dealer con- 
tenting himself with foisting off imitation cheese—such as 
American Stilton for English, and sham Gorgonzola for the 
genuine article. 


Lard.—American lard is much adulterated with water, starch, 
and alum. It must be remembered that American lard, of which 
vast quantities are sold in this country, is not, like English or 
Trish lard, the hard fat surrounding the kidneys, but the waste 
fat of the whole animal melted down. Mutton suet is also added 
to the soft pig fat sold as American lard to impart the needful 


Bottled Fruits are at times coloured green by the addition of 
copper in the form of the sulphate (“ Bluestone”). A knife-blade 
immersed in the juice of the fruit in question will rapidly become 
coated with a bright deposit of metallic copper. The French 
have a simple and harmless plan of giving an apparent green 
colour to their preserved fruits and olives. The bottles are made 
of bright green glass, 

Sauces, Potted Meats, and Fish are constantly adulterated—z.e. 
coloured hy means of Armenian bole. This is done partly from 
custom, but chiefly to conceal the dirty appearance of the pastes 
and sauces. The British public will have its anchovy sauce red. 
The uncoloured sauce is unsaleable, though far superior to the 
red abomination ; the filth being removed from the former, while 
in the latter it is merely concealed by the Armenian bole. 

Jams are adulterated by the admixture of inferior fruits. For 
instance, gooseberries are often added to raspberry jam. Mar- 
malades frequently contain apple-pulp, or even turnips. Colour- 
ing matter and artificial flavourings are freely used. An inge- 
nious industry goes on largely in London which is whale 
unsuspected by the public. Raspberries, oranges, and other 
fruits are purchased by the wholesale chemists and the juice 
extracted; then the pulp is bought at a low price by the 
manufacturer of cheap jams for flavouring, and placed upon the 
market as “fine new season jam ” or marmalade. 

Mustard and Coffee are, as a rule, preferred by the English con- 
sumer in an adulterated state. Many people object to the colour 
of genuine mustard, and consider that the addition of chicory im- 
parts an agreeable flavour to their coffee. 

Spices.— Pepper used to be extensively adulterated. Most people 
have heard of the American “nutmegs made of wood”; but the 
artificial peppercorn is a British invention. Whole-pepper has 
now become the fashion, and the artificial peppercorn will doubt- 
less soon come to the front again. Spices sold in a powder form 
are naturally largely adulterated. The business of the drug- 
grinder offers large temptations to the adulterator. 

Vinegar varies greatly in strength. Its principal adulteration 
nowadays is by the addition of water. ; 

Tobacco.—The addition of excessive moisture is usually the only 
form of adulteration. 

In conclusion, we desire to express our indebtedness to the 
works of Dr. Hassall, which we have found to be of the 
greatest service to us in dealing with the various forms of 
adulteration, and we cordially recommend to those interested in 
the subject a perusal of his standard work, Food and its Adultera- 
tions. Adulteration is one of the most difficult offences to deal with 
—difficult to detect, and difficult to adequately punish. If, as 
we suggested in a previous article, the offender, when convicted, 
could be placed in a moral pillory, and forced to advertise his 
own delinquency, a punishment would be inflicted which seems 
to us of all others the one most likely to exercise a deterrent 
influence. And when thousands of the children of the poor and 
rich alike are daily done to death by being fed upon impure and 
doctored and watered milk, and when thousands of working-men 
are being deliberately poisoned by the sale to them of filth similar 
to the so-called beer and brandy which we recently submitted to 
Professor Wanklyn for analysis, it is surely time that something 
energetic and effectual should be attempted. 


DRAMATIC RECORD. 


TILL WATERS RUN DEEP has been described as “a 
standard English play.” There ere two reasons why we hesi- 

tate to accept the description. In the first place, a standard English 
pay should certainly be free from such an episode as that in which 
ohn Mildmay totally destroys his character as a simple, straight- 
forward, generous-minded man by having a police-constable wait- 
ing in the house in evening dress to arrest a guest. The guest is 
wksley, to whom little enough consideration is due; but to 
ask any man to dine, and secrete a detective about the place to 
take him into custody, is an outrage even on a Hawksley. In 
the second place, we cannot accept this as “a standard English 


play” for the reason that it is not English. A standard English 
play should surely be of exclusively English growth ; but Stic 
Waters Run Deep is French. Charles de Bernard’s Le Gendre is 
ignored by the playbills, and we have not observed that any critic 
has mentioned author or play, though, in fact, there is a good deal 
of actual and more: of comparative translation in “Tom Taylor's 
celebrated comedy.” The spectator is not apt to analyse what 
he knows well; and what playgoer is unacquainted with this 
work? In several iculars it will not fora moment bear ex-. 
amination; but it has its effective scenes, and one of the most 
excellent frameworks that can be furnished—the abasement of an 
overbearing woman and the restitution to his due position of a 
strong man who, from inherent generosity of character, has been 
contented to appear weak. It is to be regretted that the adapter 
did not take a Tittle more trouble in constructing a play which is. 
marked by such excellent features ; but “situation” used to be 
esteemed the chief essential, and, if it were momentarily obtained 
by any means, playwrights were content. The chronological 
eccentricities of the last two acts may be passed over, except that 
they provoke a remark on the crudeness and carelessness with 
which plays used to be constructed ; and that Mrs. Sternhold— 
to employ English names—should be the sister, and not, as in the 
original, the wife, of Mr. Potter matters little. In either cha- 
racter she answers the purposes of the author; but we really 
must not admit that the adaptation of Bernard’s work is “a. 
standard English play.” 

One cf the critics declares himself ready not only to say, but to. 
prove, that Mrs. Bernard Beere is not the author’s Mrs. Sternhold, 
and the proof set forth is the assertion—nothing more than an 
assertion, which scarcely amounts to proof—that Mrs. Sternhold, 
if the story means anything, is passée, “a woman who preserves 
her intellectual powers, but has lost her physical charm.” The 
critic repeats precisely the same idea in a variety of forms, with 
the result of occupying space without adding to the strength of 
the opinion; but are there no cases of women being deserted in 
the very heyday of their beauty, long before they have occasion 
to appreciate the words of the philosopher, “ exigui donum breve 
temporis, Ut velox celeri ovis laberis!” They have ceased 
to charm their lovers, but the charm remains, is felt by the co- 
respondent, and was so felt before the days of Ovid, whose 
Metamorphoses teem with examples. Therefore, we have no 
fault to find with the circumstance that Mrs. Sternhold, being 
still seductive, ceases to retain Hawksley’s fleeting fancy for her. 
Mrs. Bernard Beere’s gowns have provoked much comment, and 
this is characteristic of the gn criticism of the period. It is 
complained that such dresses would not be worn by a woman who 
is content to manage the household of such a man as Mildmay. 
But what sort of a man is the Criterion Mildmay, from the 
income-tax-collector’s point of view? The rank of the French 
characters in the original is clearly defined ; Mr. Taylor elevated 
them, and we have no guide to the important question whether 
Mrs. Sternhold has been extravagant in her millinery, or has 
only spent what her income justifies. What is very much 
more to the purpose of playing is that Mrs. Bernard Beere 
represents with considerable sensibility the emotions which are 
called forth by the discovery of Hawksley’s treachery to her, 
by her hatred of him, and terror lest he should betray her, 
as he threatens, by means of the letters she has so indiscreetly 
written to him. We can hardly make a suggestion towards 
the improvement of her performance, unless it is that Mrs. 
Sternhold is not perhaps sufficiently struck by Mildmay’s suc- 
cess in obtaining her letters from the adventurer. She should 
be more astonished—dazed indeed—by the fact that Mildmay 
not only knew of these compromising documents, but has 
been able to extract them from the man she dreaded; and 
this is proved by Mildmay’s speech, “I am neither a hero nor a 
conjurer.” Mrs. Sternheld has not given any sign that she sup- 
poses him to be either. Her exit, overcome by conflicting emo- 
tions of gratitude, relief, surprise, and by a keen appreciation of 
the desperately narrow rag she has had, is an example of her 
power. Mr. Wyndham’s Mildmay is competent, straightforward, 
rather subdued, but in no way specially notable. Mildmay’s 
reconciliation with his wife in the third act is the best point in 
the performance. In spite of the popularity achieved by David 
Garrick, Mr. Wyndham’s sentiment is, as a rule, somewhat hard 
and formal ; but in the third act of this play there is a truer ring 
in his tone. Miss Mary Moore is a graceful, but not a remark- 
able, Mrs. Mildmay. She does not indicate the extent to which 
the seduction of Hawksley has won her over. Rsamsgpassy threatens 
to appear at midnight, having, by steali eys and tamperi 
with bolts, Poe the a If Mrs. Mildmay wished to oan 
him, she might do so by the simple expedient of going to her room 
and fastening the door. Instead of this, she sits in the room to 
which access is easier, and says, “ I will await him, and if he dare 
come ——.” Miss Moore should have let us understand whether 
she had a faint hope that he would return, or only feared to see 
him. Mr. Standing fails age as Hawksley. Mr. Blakeley 
plays clown, known here as Mr. Potter. 

At the Opera Comique Mrs. Oscar Beringer has produced her 
three-act play Tares, already seen at one of those gloomy func- 
tions, a Matinée. Nothing, by the way, is said about the origin 
of the piece, though a German name would do. “sae in the playbill 
if every man had his due. Tares is an exceedingly unreasonable 
and unpleasant work of the forcible-feeble order. Nigel Chester, 
lord of the manor, loves and is beloved by M t Gyde, the 
Rector’s daughter. One night a child is deposited at the Rectory 
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door, and a document left with it declares that it is the offspring of 
Nigel Chester and Rachel Denison, a governess who has lived in the 
neighbourhood. What would a girl in Margaret's position do? She 
would either consult her father, or some friend of her own sex, 
or possibly im a more or less direct way afford her lover an oppor- 
tunity of denying—or admitting—the imputation. She certainly 
would not accept the evidence of an anonymous scrawl; but Mrs. 
Beringer would have us believe that this is what her heroine has 
done. It is utterly impossible to feel the faintest sympathy with so 
foolish a woman. However, for seven years Margaret has devoted 
herself to the child, and Nigel Chester, ignorant of the reason why 
he has been dismissed, and seeing her doting fondness for the boy, 
arrives at the perfectly natural conclusion that the child is her 
own. All this is very disagreeable, and the nauseous atmosphere 
is not at all cleared by the revelation of the fact that the statement 
in the anonymous document was true—the boy is the result of a 
casual and forgotten amour, in which Nigel Chester and the 
governess have indulged, Rachel being the wife of Nigel’s cousin, 
a villain who seems to have escaped from a Surrey melodrama. 
At the end of the seven years Nigel has an accident out hunting 
(Mrs. Beringer’s ideas of horsedealing are, by the way, essentially 
feminine),the parted lovers meet, andare reconciled. Ma t seems 
to think that, if her lover did not really know that the child was 
his, it does not matter so much ; at any rate, what was impossible 
seven years before, for a certain reason, is possible now, the reason 
remaining precisely the same. All this, in plain language, is es | 
nasty. “The play is badly acted. Mr. Forbes Robertson, indeed, 
does well enough as Nigel, and Mr. J. G. Grahame is inoffensive 
as a doctor; but Miss Kate Rorke verges on the hysterical 
throughout three long acts, and for the first time within memory be- 
comes not only tedious, but exasperating. Miss Gertrude Kingston’s 
Rachel Denison shows the actress’s inability to consider a cha- 
racter as a whole, to form a distinct conception. Sometimes she 
seems to be playing comedy, sometimes melodrama. Her sole 
aim, apparently, is to make points, and give effect to various 

hes, chiefly by means of violent contrast. Miss Mary 

udspeth is rather noisy and a little obtrusive as an ingénue. 

The third production to be noticed is a comedy-drama by 
Mr. J. P. Hurst, called The Begum’s Diamonds, recently acted 
one morning at the Avenue Theatre. It is in several respects 
crude and clumsy, but at the same time there is ingenuity in 
the work. If Mr. Hurst is content with his piece, if it is the 
best he can do, we can form no good opinion of his prospects as 
a dramatist; but, if he sees where he has failed, and an 
excuse for the extreme feebleness of the last act, the wor 
must be recognized as promising. Mrs. Templeton, the young 
wife of a country gentleman, is an excellent woman; her hus- 
band is prone to entertain suspicions which show the weakness of 
his apprehension, for he is jealous of her friendship with one of 
his guests, a distinguished Indian officer, Colonel Brudnell. The 
Colonel is earnestly bent on a scheme of vengeance against a man 
unknown who, as he supposes, had betrayed and despoiled his 
wife some years before, obtaining from her and selling some 
valuable jewels called “the Begum’s diamonds.” The sole clue 
Brudnell possesses is a letter written to his wife by the un- 
known ; this letter Mrs. Templeton sees, and she izes the 
handwriting as that of her husband. There is cleverness about 
the way in which Templeton is made to fall into the error of 
believing that his wife’s efforts to shield him from discovery are 
symptoms of her attachment to Brudnell. Mr. Hurst solves a 
portion of his problem with much skill and neatness. There is 
the fact that Templeton had written ardent letters to Mrs. 
Brudnell (or Mrs. Grattan, as she was then called, Brudnell 
being a name subsequently taken on succeeding to a property), and 
that he had been concerned in the sale of the m’s diamonds 
to a Bond Street jeweller. This has to be explained away without 
leaving behind it a very black page in his life, the thought of 
which would be a constant torment to his wife. The difficulty is 
solved by the explanation that Mrs. Grattan was a woman who 
had deceived her infatuated husband, that she had given herself 
out as a widow (Grattan all this time was with his regiment in 
India), that Templeton had hoped to marry her, and that the 
diamonds had been sold by herself to pay pressing debts of which 
she dared not tell her husband. This does very well; it is an 
adroit escape from the difficulty; but the scene in which 
Brudnell happens to meet the lady who is wearing the Begum’s 
diamonds, in a room where there is also present the jeweller who 
can prove that these are the veritable stones, shows that Mr. 
Hurst lacks imagination, has no sense of the preposterous, or 
else has not cared to exercise his wits. Some moderately good 
comedy scenes are feebly connected with the plot. Miss Norreys 
is at first amusing as a very young wife who gravely admonishes 
her stepson and daughter, both as old as or older than herself. 
After pretending to listen very seriously toa lecture on propriety 
of conduct, the stepson gaily pops his “mother” on to the top of 
a piano, from which she cannot get down, and leaves her there. 
oa notion, however, is soon exhausted, and falls flat after the 

t act. 


THE ELECTION AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


O* Wednesday night the members of the Royal Academy met 
to elect an Associate in the place of Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, 
who was promoted last summer, and their choice fell upon Mr. 


very prominent figure-painter being a candidate, we do not know 
that they could have done better. Mr. Wyllie is not a versatile 
artist ; but he has made one particular field his own, and in this field 
he has no rival. He has dedicated his brush to the lower reaches 
of the Thames, to the picturesque and sordid waters, crowded 
with shipping, stained with the industries of the world, that 
Dickens loved to describe. Dark trading vessels seen silhouetted 
against a shining expanse of oily swirling currents, a network of 
spars drawn on the bald face of gasworks or unfinished ware- 
houses—these are the subjects which Mr. Wyllie loves, and he 
paints them with force, with affection, and with a determination 
to make us see and enjoy their occasional and accidental beauty . 
under certain effects of light and shadow. 

Mr. W. L. Wyllie belongs to a family of painters, of whom he 
has always been the most promising and distinguished. He first 
appeared before the ublic in the Academy of 1868, with a 
“Dover Castle and Town,” and since that date he has rarely 
failed to exhibit at Burlington House. His “Outward Bound, 
in 1869, and his “ London from the Monument,” in 1870, showed 
the bent of his genius and indicated the path he meant to take. 
But his work did not begin to attract much general attention 
until a good deal later. In 1882 he achieved a great success with 
his “ Port of London”; and in 1883 his “Toil, Glitter, and Grime,” 
which was bought for the nation under the terms of the Chantrey 
Fund, was one of the pictures of the year. In 1884 he exhibited 
“Heave Away!”—barges upward bound, shooting Rochester 
Bridge. He would have been elected on the strength of these 
noble pictures if the prior claims of Mr. Henry Moore, as a 
marine-painter, had not demanded the election of the latter in 
1885. Since then the Royal Academy has had no opportunity 
until the present of expressing its views with regard Poy --e“wowe4 
It has at last done what it can to redeem its ancient wrongs to 
Cotman and Vincent, and has shown that in these latter days it 
can sympathize with branches of fine art which it used to ignore 
and contemn. 


REVIEWS. 


THE HOUSE OF THE WOLFINGS.* 


begs tale tells that in times, whether long past or near at 

hand it skilleth not, there was found in the land of the 
Beefings, which is compassed by water, and in the town called of 
Lud, a wondrous Lamp which lightened the nations. And the 
light of it was renewed every seven days on the last day of the 
week, and for that the Lamp itself was called the Day of Saturn. 
But some there be that give other rede of that name, for they say 
it was called the “Day” because it lightened the nations, and 
“of Saturn” because oftentimes the light seemed hard and harsh 
to them of little worth and skill, and that the god Saturn is fabled 
to have been no easy god of —. But the Lamp was served 
by a chieftain whom they called Out-giver (for in this tongue 
os is called something else), and it was his to watch it 
and to order its light and to do the services that befell. And of 
these services not the least, God wot, was to sally forth against 
certain wights which sent Books in numbers from what men called 
the press. And to deal therewith Out-giver had with hima 
stout following of champions, and they were girt each with two 
swords. And the name of the one was Fool-queller, and the 
name of the other was Praise-giver. And whatsoever man Fool- 
queller bit, that man went anguishing for many days; but on 
whose shoulder soever they laid Praise-giver, proud man was he 
for the rest of his life. And for the light that the Lamp shed on 
evil men’s ways and the sharp bitings of Fool-queller there were 
that loved not the Day of Saturn ; howsoever, the more folk and 
the wiser did set great store by it. 

Now it fortuned that one day Out-giver sat by the pulleys and 

r of the Lamp, and his champions with him, and the good mead- 
an did their good office. Then said Out-giver:—* Men of 
mine, there is a new book which cometh from one William 
Morris, and well ye know the man. Verily of atime all good 
men loved him; for he made runes and rhymes that bewitched 
men’s hearts, and, as he sat in the Square of the Queen, he 
fashioned high seats for the hall, and crocks of cunning ware, 
and hangings for the dais, and mighty windows of many colours 
for the Minster. A t man he was and a great tale was 
told of him. But, when he had left the Square of the Queen 
and had betaken himself to the Street that goeth toward Oxen- 
ford, and thereafter, behold wealth or wayward wit, or the will 
of the Godfolk that feast otherwhere in their merriment, did 
sore things with this William, so that he became, yea almost as 
the other William, whose name is to menfolk and Godfolk ac- 
cursed. And he sought out evil-fellowship and he spake foolish 
words, and he herded with the Hindings and the Cunnings of 
Ham, and the wight that is named Burns (but not the Saga- 
man) and other losels. Yet still in the making of books the man 
is no mean man; and what shall we do with this P” 

So there spake unto him one of the mightiest of his champions, 
who could drive Fool-queller into the hardest skull and wield 
Praise-giver so deftly that the touch thereof was as honey to the 
tongue and as the down of swans to the skin. And he said, “I 


* The He the Wi By William Morris. London: Reeves & 
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will meddle not nor make with these runes of William. For 
behold he has fashioned strange letters for this his book, and the 
reading of it maketh the eyes to burn and rankle, and withal I 
loved Ps once and I fear to love him less now. So, therefore, 
this adventure is not for me.” 

And Outgiver turned to another; and he said, “ And what 
sayest thou?” Now this man was of less fame than the first, 
and his skill of fence was less cunning, and there were who 
loved him not. Yet it was said of him that never had he 
feared the face of book, save it were the book of a friend that he 
could not praise, or the book of a foe that he needs must blame. 
And he said “ Give it me,” and they gave it, and he saw that of 
Fool-queller there would be no need that day, yet not wholly 
would the matter be the wielding of Praise-giver. And the rest 
of his dealings with the book of William Morris, the weaver 
of webs for the wealthy and the singer of songs for the wise and 
the foolish, ye shall read in another tongue. For of a truth it is 
well that each should speak in his own tongue, and not in 
that which is not his own, if haply it ever were the tongue of 
any man. 


Some of the characteristics of The House of the Wolfings ma 
be gathered from the foregoing preamble, and if the weapon whic 
our plagiarist or mimic has called “ Fool-queller” had to be used 
at all, it is towards these characteristics that it would be directed. 
It has pleased Mr. Morris to employ types which we can best 
describe as a kind of modified blackletter, and of which our 
printers shall give such specimens as they can :— 


"THE tale tells that in times long past there was a 

dwelling of men beside a great wood. Before it lay 
a plain, not very great, but which was, as it were, an isle 
in the sea of woodland, since even when you stood on the 
flat ground, you could see trees everywhere in the offing, 
though as for hills, you could scarce say that there were 
any; only swellings-up of the earth here and there, like 
the upheavings of the water that one sees at whiles going 
on amidst the eddies of a swift but deep stream. 


Thus does Mr. Morris make his e’s and his o’s and his great T’s. 
Now, as a matter of archaism, this is very pretty; but as a 
matter of actual eye-pasture for persons whose eyesight is not 
quite that ofthe gay goshawk, it is extremely tormenting. We 
can only say that, after reading he House of the Wolfings, 
which is by no means long (scarcely two hundred small quarto 
pages), our own eyes smartedand dazzled in the most uncomfortable 

ion, and that everybody to whom we have submitted the book 
experienced the same sensation. Secondly, the specimen will 
have shown also that Mr. Morris has got, if possible, almost 
more archaic in style than ever, even in prose (of which and of 
verse the volume is almost indifferently made up). Personally we 
do not mind this much ; though there are some persons of excel- 
lence who do. But we own that Mr. Morris’s angular e’s and o’s 
have made us nearer to taking their point of view than we ever 
were before. 

That there are condolences and vails, however, to those who 
can taste Mr. Morris at all is a mere matter of course, whenever 
the author of Rapunzel and The Watching of the Falcon leaves 
the politics, in which he is so singularly to seek, alone, and betakes 
himself, in whatever queer guise, to the art of poetry, which he 
knows so well. The Seizain (if there were no such word, we 
should hereby invent it ; but it has good authority) on the title- 
page has so much of that dreamy melody which penetrated the 
Earthly Paradise itself, and especially its introductory verses, that 
we must quote it whole :— 

Whiles in the early Winter eve 

We pass amid the gathering night 
Some homestead that we had to leave 
Years past ; and see its candles bright 
Shine in the room beside the door 
Where we were merry years agone 
But now must never enter more, 

As still the dark road drives us on. 
F’en so the world of men may turn 
At even of some hurried day 

And see the ancient glimmer burn 
Across the waste that hath no way ; 
Then with that faint light in its eves 
A while I bid it linger near 

And nurse in wavering memories 
The bitter-sweet of days that were. 


This is the only piece of modern speech in the book, and it happens 
also to be printed in good legible capitals, instead of in the 
eye-torturing Gothic letter of the text. That text itself tells, to 
put the argument very briefly, of the strife of the Markmen with 
the Romans, and their victory, at the cost of the life of their own 
chiefs. Extremely exact or cautious scholars may say, perhaps, 
that Mr. Morris, in meddling with the dangerous words “ mark,” 
“ mote,” &c., has taken hypothesis occasionally for evangel ; but 
there is no very great harm in this. The descriptions of the 
dwelling and House of the Wolfings, and of their prophetess 
maiden, the “ Hall-Sun ” or guardian of the great Lamp, and 
of the loves of Thiodolf, the War Duke, and a strange lady of 
the wood, and of the wiles of “Fox” the scout, of the “ Hall- 
Sun’s” meeting with her mother, and, lastly, of many excellent 
fights between the Markmen and the children of the She-Wolf, 


who can attune their ears. Here, for instance, is a passage 
where the matter and form are alike , when the ceesura is 
duly marked and the proper swing of the verse given. It is 
not so as the last fight of Sinfidtli in the opening of Sigurd 
the Volsung, but may please some tastes better :— 

In many a stead Doom dweileth, nor sleepeth day nor night : 

The rim of the bow! she kisseth, and beareth the chambering light 

When the kings of men wend happy to the bride-bed from the 

It is little to say that she wendeth the edge of the grinded sword, 

When about the house half builded she hangeth many a day ; 

The ship from the strand she shoveth, and on his wonted way 

By the mountain-hunter fareth where his foot ne’er failed before : 

She is where the high bank crumbles at last on the river’s shore : 

The mower’s scythe she whetteth ; and lulleth the shepherd to sleep- 

Where the deadly ling-worm wakeneth in the desert of the sheep. 

Now we that come of the God-kin of her redes for ourselves we wot, 

But her will with the lives of men-folk and their ending know we not. 
As we on we come to a piece of conduct on Thiodolf's pa 
which it were well if certain Englishmen minded at Souaki 
and elsewhere :— 

But it must be said that when the foemen turned their backs, and the 
chase began, then Thiodolf would nowise withhold his might as in the 
early battle, but ever led the chase, and smote on the right hand and on the 
left, sparing none, and crying out to the men of the kindred not to weary in 
their work, but to fulfil all the hours of their day. 

For thuswise would he say and this was a word of his: 

“ Let us rest to-morrow, fellows, since to-day we have fought amain! 

Let not these men we have smitten come aback on our hands again, 

And say ‘Ye Wolfing warriors, ye have done your work but ill, 

Fall to now and do it again, like the craftsman who learneth his skill.’ ” 
One more extract, and we can commend the book to those for 
whom it is fitted. It is from the last interview of Thiodolf and 
the “ Wood-Sun,” his divine or half-divine love in the past. She 
comes to him on the eve of the fatal battle in raiment, 
barefooted and ringless, the “ thrall of sorrow ” :— 

Thou sayest it: I am outcast ; for a God that lacketh mirth 

Hath no more place in God-home and never a place on earth. 

A man grieves, and he gladdens, or he dies and his grief is gone ; 

But what of the grief of the Gods, and the sorrow never undone ? 

Yea verily I am the outcast. When first in thine arms I lay 

On the blossoms of the woodland my godhead passed away ; 

Thenceforth unto thee was I looking for the light and the glory of life 

And the Gods’ doors shut behind me till the day of the uttermost strife. 

And now thou hast taken my soul, thou wilt cast it into the night, 

Ant come thine head with the darkness, and turn thine eyes the 

ight. 

Thou wouldst go to the empty country where never a seed is sown 

And never a deed is fashioned, and the place where each is alone ; 

But I thy thrall shall follow, I shall come where thou seemest to lie, 

I shall sit on the howe that hides thee, and thou so dear and nigh! 

A few bones white in their war-gear that have no help or thought, 
Shall be Thiodolf the Mighty, so nigh, so dear—and nought. 


These are good rhymes, as old Mr. Pope used to say. 


NOVELS.* 


ILOSE enthusiasts who ee Count Tolstoi as the first of 
novelists, dead, living, and unborn, probably object to The 
Cossacks that there is not enough of it. The eminent author 
has, however, a large number of admirers who estimate his claims 
to distinction less extravagantly. These discrimi- 
nating critics reserve their commendation principally for the 
extraordinary vividness—sometimes amounting almost to inspi- 
ration—with which Count Tolstoi sets before his readers, it may 
be in a sentence or it may be in a chapter, incidents in life or 
aspects of nature or of character of which they never read before, 
but with which they are thenceforth and forever familiar. They 
deplore the author’s habit of embodying sometimes in the morbid 
solleations of his characters, and sometimes in the avowedly 
moralizing parts of his chapters, huge patches of intelligible and 
commonplace, but jejune and obviously worthless, philosopliy 
about things in general, which is not especially out of place in a 
novel only because it would be equally out of place anywhere 
else. To such readers as these The Cossacks is a mppasue sad 
pleasant book. It is almost full of the exceedingly convinc- 
ing descriptions of Russian people and places in which Count 
Tolstoi has certainly no wit, | rival, and almost free from the 
irritating digressions aforesaid, which it is a great waste of 
time to read conscientiously, and which, nevertheless, require to 
be skipped with care and the skill that comes of experience. 
Then the book is the right length. It is manageable in the ordi- 
nary leisure periods of those parts of life not devoted to ocean 
voyages exceeding ten days in duration; and though, of course, 
there is not much in it to call a story, it is a homogeneous and 
exceedingly graphic description of life in the Caucasus as it 
appeared to a preternaturally acute Russian observer thirty-six 
years The states of mind of Dmitri Andréyevitch Olyénin 
during his self-imposed exile, in consequence of a miscarried love 
affair at Moscow ; his fits of satisfaction and despondency ; and 
the progress and determination of his artificial ion for the 
first pretty Cossack flirt whom he encounters on the banks of the 
Terek, form the main thread of the romance; but the old Cossack 


* The Cossacks: a Tale of the Caucasus in the year 1852. By Count 
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Authorized Translation. London: Walter Scott. 1888. 
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Yeroshka, with his manners, his stories, and his drunkenness, and 
the young Cossack Lukashka, with his swagger, and his military 
and amorous successes, are the most pleasing and picturesque 
part of it. The savour of melancholy cynicism which is never 
absent from Count Tolstoi’s stories finds its expression in the 
fact that none of the Cossacks about whom Olyénin deliberately, 
and not without success, sets to work to entertain the friend- 
liest possible feelings ever care a straw about him, or for a 
moment rd him as anything but an essentially contemptible 
outsider existing in order that they may get as much out of 
him as possible. This circumstance is forced upon the reader’s 
conviction in a few casual sentences here and there, together 
probably not amounting to a , with all the lightning-like 
vividness of which Count Tolstoi is an acknowledged master. 
The translation is good, in the sense that the language is clear, 
effective, and characteristic. It has one terrible fault, which will 
not come as a surprise to the weary reader who — by 
scrutinizing the name of the translator. To have a Russian 
officer listening to a story ask the narrator “Say, did it hurt ?” 
and a Cossack girl “attending to her chores” in the midst of the 
affecting event wherewith the story closes, is rather trying. 

The preceding observation may serve to bridge the gulf which 
he must somehow traverse who is invited to turn his attention 
from Count Lyof Tolstoi to Mr. William D, Howells. Annie 
Kilburn makes a volume of just about the same size as The 
Cossacks. It can hardly be half as long again (Mr. Howells has 
slightly fewer pages, but gets more into each of them), and does 
not take more than four times as long to read. It tells how 
Miss Annie Kilburn, at the age of thirty, left Rome on her 
father’s death, after having lived there with him for eleven 
years, and returned to Hatboro’, Mass., where his house was, 
and where she was the richest and, on the whole, the most 
important inhabitant. She did not like it at all, and she 
was quite right, for it was horrible. All the inhabitants were 
cads, and nearly all of them snobs as well; the exceptions 
being the Reverend Peck, who was a little mad, and a 
lawyer named Putney, who did not prosper much, mainly 
because he had an unfortunate habit of ey gettin 
extremely drunk. The friends of Miss Kilburn’s girlhood, 
now converted into mature matrons, came to renew their ac- 

uaintance with her. The least offensive of them was fat and 
ov, and kept a young male cousin about her house in such 
wise as always to give rise to whispering, and never to = 
scandal. There were also new people who had come while Miss 
Kilburn was in Rome, one of whom was a beauty, and “more 
consecutively polite than her sister.” We mention this because 
Mr. Howells does. As nothing came of it, a it does not 
much matter what it means. It was Annie Kilburn’s firm inten- 
tion to do good. She tried it for about a year, and found it prin- 
cipally consisted in attending some theatricals in a garden, given 
in neaert of a “ Social Union,” which never came into existence 
after all. On this occasion some vulgar people flirted mourn- 
fully, and Putney got very drunk, and caused a horrible scandal. 
Besides this she sent some r children, who were ill, to the 
seaside for change of air, and one of them died in consequence, 
and its mother was very much disgusted. Also she supported 
the Reverend Peck against a wicked snob who wanted to turn 
him out of his church, and she assisted at a meeting where it was 
decided not to turn him out, and the reader has to assist too. 
The consequence was that the Reverend Peck, having smitten the 
wicked snob, decided to quit being a minister, and go and teach 
school among some labourers in saw-mills, and Miss Kilburn 
decided that she was so much bored with Hatboro’ that she 
would go too—not as Mrs. Peck, but merely as an assistant. 


formed in consequence of the alliance with the Scots, that it 
superseded the earlier “ Committee of Safety,” that it consisted 
of seven Peers and fourteen Commoners of the English Parlia- 
ment, in conjunction with the Scottish Commissioners, and that 
its function was to direct the war. Mr. 8. R. Gardiner, in his 
History of the Great Civil War, sees in the ordinance by which 
it was appointed, “ not only the first germ of a political union 
between England and Scotland, but also the first germ of the 
modern Cabinet system.” More immediately the appointment of 
the Committee betokened the ascendency of the war party over 
the peace party at Westminster. 

In prefaces to earlier volumes of Calendars a dearth of ma- 
terials for the history of the later years of Charles I. was pre- 
dicted. But the entry-books for 1643-44 of the Derby House 
Committee having been preserved in an unbroken series, it 
turns out that for this period the State Papers, “instead of 

ving very meagre, are unusually voluminous. . .. These 
thy House papers ... promise to be of great interest to 
the historian and local antiquary, having previously been but 
little consulted.” Recently, however, Mr. Gardiner has laid 
them under contribution; and the present Calendar now places 
their substance before readers who may lack the opportunity, the 
inclination, or the ability to consult the originals in the Record 
Office. Their especial value is, as the editor says, that “they 
supply an authentic account of the military operations of the Par- 
liament’s forces based upon the best of all possible authorities, 
the letters of the Generals and officers in the field.” Necessaril 
it is the Parliamentarian view alone that they give ; but they are 
—— by Royalist letters preserved “ in the regular series 
of State Papers.” us we have the story of the indecisive 
fight of Cropredy Bridge, near Banbury (29th June, 1644), told 
by the Parliamentary leader, Sir William Waller, who, though 
he admits the loss of eight pieces of ordnance, says complacently, 
“The enemy, setting aside our unlucky pieces, has nothing 
to brag of”; and, for the Royalist version, we have the copy 
of an intercepted letter from Lord Dighy at Williamscote, 
near Cropredy, to the Queen at Exeter. In this letter Digby 
claims a victory for the King, and describes Waller’s army as 
eee “a very thin aspect since yesterday's visitation.” The 
etter is one of a number which were seized upon Archibald 
Hay, Gentleman Usher to the Queen, and were sent by the Par- 
liamentary Governor of Malmesbury to the Lord General 
Essex, copies of the most important being also sent to the House 
of Commons. There is a touch of the civil authority’s usual 
jealousy of the military in the Committee’s recommendation to 
the Governor of Malmesbury “ hereafter to send the originals of 
such letters as shall be intercepted.” Four of the letters, from 
the King, Digby, and Jermyn respectively, are chiefly or wholly 
in cipher, and have, the editor tells us, “ remained hitherto sealed 
to historians,” the cipher not being that which was usually 
employed in communications between the King and the Queen. 
It appears that they are in the cipher of Lord Jermyn. Even 
now it remains to some extent matter of conjecture how the 
numerals which stand for proper names are to be read. The 
Parliamentary Captain Cartwright, who helped to copy the inter- 
cepted letters, attached especial importance to that from the King 
to the Queen, “ wherein is more expressed to discover their great 
lot against our nation than all the rest being but in figures 
feiphors).” Cartwright probably refers to the revelation of a 
curious project for influencing a certain “ 153," resumed to be 
the Parliamentary Commander-in-Chief, the Earl of Essex, who 
some three years back had held the place of Lord Chamberlain. 
“T send,” the King writes, “herewith the draught of a letter 
to 153, which I, with the advice of Ned Hyde, Digby, and 


But Mr. Peck got providentially run over by a train and killed, 
and so that scheme came to nothing, and Miss Kilburn in des- | 

ration married a doctor who used to spend many of his even- | 
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CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS—DOMESTIC SERIES, 1644." 


a State Papers calendared in the present volume extend 
over the first nine months of 1644—the year of the battle of 
Marston Moor and the turning-point in the Great Civil War. 
They illustrate the history of three campai that of Sir 
William Waller against the King’s army round Oxford, that of 
the Earl of Essex in the West, and that of the combined Scottish 
and English armies before York. To these military affairs the 
greater part of the papers relate, the volume being chiefly 
made up of the correspondence between the officers in the field 
and “the Committee of Both Kingdoms,” which is more familiarly 
known as the Derby House Committee, from its usual place of 
sitting, Derby House, in Cannon Row, Westminster. In an in- 
teresting Preface, the editor, Mr. Douglas Hamilton, gives an 
account of the origin, constitution, and functions of this Com- 
mittee. Here it will be enough to remind the reader that it was 


_ * Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of Charles I., 1644. Pre- 
served in Her Majesty's Public Record Office. Edited by William Douglas 
Hamilton, ™ TSA. of H.M. Public Record Office and the University 

- of London. Under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, and with the 
Sanction of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home Vepartment. 


Culpepper propose to direct to be written to him from the Queen. 
Indeed, I beleve it may do good and see no harm, yet I desire 
thee to use thy own judgment in it.” The “draught,” which was 
enclosed in the King’s letter, may best be described, in modern 
phrase, as a “feeler.” Thus it begins :— 

My Lord,—lIt is believed by many persons of honour that you have 
so great a sense of the misery of the kingdom that you would be glad 
to be an instrument of peace... and therefore I have thought fit to 
tell you that, if you think my mediation may be of any use toward so 
blessed a work, 1 do promise you to employ my whole interest and in- 
dustry in promoting it, and I am confident the King will consent to 
whatsoever shall be for the good of kingdom, and give a testimony of 
his favour towards you. 

This quite falls in with Digby’s known policy of intrigue—a policy 
only too consonant with the misapplied Machiavellianism of 
Charles’s nature, and with Charles’s own incurable belief that 
men who had committed themselves to a great cause could at 
any moment be gained over by the lure of some petty personal 
advantage. How baseless were the King and Digby’s hopes of 
any influence of Henrietta Maria’s over the Earl of Essex is 
shown by the fact that about this time he somewhat unchivalrously 
refused her request, on the ground of her health, for a safe- 
conduct to Bath. She was then at Exeter, where she had just 

iven birth to a daughter, the future Duchess of Orleans. e 
King, at the time of writing, was at Williamscote, or Willscot, 
carrying on in person the war against Waller. The postscript of 
Ilis Majesty's letter shows him expanding in amiable domesti- 
cities :— 

Dear heart, sithence I began this I had no time to send it, nor have I 
much now, but I could stay no longer from giving thee an account of 
yesterday's good success [at Cropredy wate) which though it has not 
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this bearer’s relation, who was an eye-witness, and other men’s pens. 
Now I must again rejoice with thee for thy happy delivery. As for the 
christening of my younger and, as they say, prettiest daughter, I heartily 
thank thee that I being so far off thou wouldest stay for my directions. 
For the one part, which is choosing of the godfathers, I leave totally to 
thee; but for the place and form, 1 desire it should be in the Cathedral [of 
Exeter] if the health of my little baby will permit it, and in the same way 
of the Church of England as all the rest of my children have been, and so 
I rest eternally thine.—C. R. 30 June 1644, Willscot. 


Henrietta Maria, weak and suffering in health, had, as was 
pardonable enough, lost her wonted nerve,and went in mortal terror 
of being besieged in Exeter. “ For God’s sake, Madame,” Digby 
implores, after giving his somewhat rose-coloured account of the 
Royal prospects, “do not be so cruel to us as to destroy all these 
blessings by the looseness of your believing yourself unsafe, for 
without [your] security and happiness no earthly joy can have a 
taste, either with the King or with any of his or your true ser- 
vants.” When this was written, Henrietta had already left 
Exeter for Falmouth, en route for France, with the acquiescence, 
hardly the oe of the King’s advisers and her own. “It 
was not possible for her,” writes Jermyn from Exeter, “to over- 
come the apprebensions she had of being shut up, and therefore 
exposes herself to more dangers than those she could have under- 
gone in this city in respect of her health and [of] the sea, if she 
should persist in the desire of passing it. That which makes me 
less mislike it is that Dr. Goff has returned with an account of 
ag which makes the suggested journey more to the purpose.” 
Goffe, sometime chaplain of Lord Goring’s regiment in the Dutch 
service, was acting as the negotiator between Henrietta Maria 
and the Prince of Orange, whose support and assistance would, it 
was hoped, be bought by the marriage of his daughter to the 
Prince of Wales. The rest of Jermyn’s letter turns almost 
wholly upon these negotiations, and must be read by the light of 
what is known from other sources. Except as to one proposition 
—probably the suggested truce with Spain—the Prince of Orange 
is represented as being in the most accommodating and helpful 
disposition possible. If so, we know that later in the year, per- 
haps partly in consequence of the battle of Marston Moor, he 
grew cool, and advised the King to make peace with his subjects 
as best he could. 

When Digby, in the letter that never reached its destination, 
was endeavouring to reason Henrietta Maria out of her terrors, 
he assured her, “ The news from all other parts is very good. It 
is certain the Scots have had great losses before York, and I am 
confident that by this time the Prince [Hapert is there to 
relieve it.” “This time” was the 4th of July. Two days earlier 
Prince Rupert had fought and lost the fight of Marston Moor. 
The despatch in which his Parliamentary antagonists announced 
their victory will be found in this volume—by the way, should 
not the editor have noted that it has already been printed in 
Rushworth? Mr. Hamilton describes it as being “ unrivalled in 
its Puritan simplicity.” It is indeed not only simple, but pro- 
vokingly vague just where the historian would most desire pre- 
cise and full details. Despatch-writing had not yet become part 
of the art of war. All the account that the generals thought it 
necessary to give of the actual battle is, that there was “a very 
hot encounter for the space of three hours, whereof by the great 
blessing and good providence of God, the issue was the total 
routing of the enemy’s army,” with such and such losses. To the 
modern reader, especially if he comes fresh from Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s glowing presentation of the Cromwellian version of the 
battle of Marston Moor, the most remarkable thing about the con- 
ey despatch is, that it does not so much as name Cromwell. 
As, however, no one else is singled out for notice, “the glory of all 
the success” being piously given to God, too much stress must 
not be laid upon the non-appearance of Cromwell’s name. Yet 
it may, as Mr. Hamilton suggests, “have been partially owing” 
to the “incipient quarrel” between Cromwell and his superior, 
the Earl of Manchester. If in truth the battle was won by 
Cromwell and his cavalry, and if their services were ignored out 
of military, political, or religious jealousy, there is some excuse 
for the way in which Cromwell himself, in his well-known letter 
to Colonel Walton, all but suppresses the fact of the support 
which he had received from Leslie and his three Scots regiments. 
If the Presbyterian could not afford to acknowledge the services 
of the Independent, neither could the Independent afford to 
acknowledge the services of the Presbyterian. 

After all, it was probably no unkind fate that kept Cromwell 
in a subordinate position at the outset of his career. He had 
time to forge the weapon that won his victories, time to get 
together and train a set of men that would go anywhere and do 
anything—“a lovely company,” as he wrote in his gushing 
Puritan style. Had he been earlier placed in an independent 
command, he might have had to work with such tools as those 
which were supplied to Sir William Waller for his campaign in 
1644. Waller was a trained soldier of no mean ability, iol had 
at one time had success enough to obtain him the name of 
“ William the Conqueror”; but the difficulties with which he 
had to contend in ves proved too much forhim. His despatches 
and those of Major-General Browne, who was co-operating with 
him, set forth vividly the sorrows of the commander of ill-paid 
and home-sick citizen-soldiers, and of indisciplined local levies 
paid and controlled by local committees, which could at any 
moment recall them for the defence of their own districts :— 
“During these two days’ march,” Waller writes on the 2nd 


help [hope] to retain them, being come to their old song of home, 
home.” Major-General Browne was in no better case :—“I found his 
men,” continues Waller, “ [in] no very good temper, some of his 
Essex soldiers threatening already to quit him, and the Hertford- 
shiremen expressing their impatient suffering during a night or 
two’s ill quartering.” Three days later :— 

I must tell you that Major-General Browne’s men are disbanding, and 
my London regiments are in the same condition. . . . The Committees of 
Coventry, Warwick, and Northampton desire to have their horse home 
again. I have little left. 

Browne follows with the same dolorous tale. “ Hard marches 
with want of provisions and lodging” have disgusted the local 
soldiery, “so that many of them run away.” When the country 
forces are discharged, “I shall have but few left, and am con- 
fident many of those few will be gone also if you take not timely 
course to send us money.” By the 7th of July Waller was 
driven past his patience. In his letter to the Committee he com- 
mands himself just sufficiently to say a sort of grace over the 
news of Marston Moor, “this great victory in the north.” “The 
Lord make us thankful for it,” he piously ejaculates, probably 
with an unwritten wish that he could have a victory of hi 


$s own 
to be thankful for. Then he reverts to his woes. His junction 
with Browne has, he avers, only weakened him, 

For my London regiments immediately looked upon his forces as sent to 
relieve them, and without waiting for further orders are most departed. 
Yesterday 400 out of one regiment quitted their colours. While Browne’s 
men being mostly trained bands’ men of Essex ard Herts, are so mutinous 
and uncommandable that there is no hope of their stay ; they likewise are 
upon their march home again. Yesterday they were like to have killed 
their Major-General, and they have hurt him in the face; such men are 
only fit for a gallows here and a hell hereafter. 

It is an obvious comment that the first of the s ted 
penalties was within human power; but evidently the hapless 
commanders durst not attempt any such strong measures. 
Though one of the mutineers was formally condemned to death, 
“vet have I pardoned him,” writes Browne, “hoping thereby to 
win the rest.” This was not the fashion in which Cromwell 
dealt with mutiny. Nevertheless, Waller should not be blamed, 
as some modern writers seem disposed to blame him, for the 
collapse of hisarmy. His justification lies in the fact that it was 
not till the Parliament re-organized its military system and 
had formed a regular and disciplined army, that its cause 
triumphed. 

Readers of Mr. S. R. Gardiner will remember that, at the 
beginning of June, 1644, the Committee of Both Kingdoms 
sent one of its members, the younger Vane, on a mission to the 
Generals before York. His ostensible instructions related — 
to military matters; but Mr. Gardiner believes, on the authority 
of the Venetian Agostini and the French Resident Sabran, that 
Vane’s real business was to sound the Generals (the Earls of 
Leven and Manchester and Lord Fairfax) as to their readiness to 
concur in the deposition of the King, and that none of the three 
would listen to the proposal. The story, if accepted, would go a 
long way in explaining Cromwell's sudden ill-will to the Seots— 
Leven being supposed to have taken the lead in rejecting Vane’s 
startling suggestion—and to his own immediate superior, the Earl 
of Manchester. But it wants confirmation. Mr. Hamilton men- 
tions the suggestion without discussing it. “It is sufficient to 
state,” he says, “that no such commission appears to have been 
entrusted to Vane, so far as the papers in this Collection show, 
though Vane’s letters to the Committee are very lengthy and full 
of information.” To this implied argument Mr. Gardiner (in the 
Academy of December 29) has since rejoined, in a tone perhaps 
unnecessarily scornful—for surely even a Record Office man is 
within his rights when he points out what his papers do not con- 
tain. As to the value of negative evidence on the matter in ques- 
tion, it must have already occurred to many readers that there 
are more things in earth than are allowed to appear in official 
papers, and that Vane and his friends may well have reflected 
that littere scripte manent. Though the Committee’s letter- 
books will not tell us everything that we want to know, there is 
enough to make us grateful to Mr. Hamilton for this most 
interesting volume. 


THE HITTITES.* 


[ a little volume of a popular sort Mr. Sayce gives the clearest 
account yet written of the ae whom he re-discovered, the 
Hittites. He calls the book “The Story of a Forgotten Empire,” 
and it is not singular that the Hittites won their way to oblivion. 
When we leave India, it is said, empty soda-water bottles will be 
the only traces of our presence. The Hittites left little more, or 
little that remains—a few rude carvings on rocks, a colossal 
statue in the lonely hills, one or two engraved gems, some cha- 
racters which nobody can decipher—that is all, or nearly all. 
Judging an empire by its ruins, the nameless dynasties of Yucatan 
were infinitely more powerful and civilized than the Hittites. But 
the latter had the luck to be mentioned in the Bible, and they 
were not out of touch with Egypt, Assyria, and pre-historic 
Greece. Thus the faint echoes of their history have considerable 
interest, and, thanks to Mr. Sayce, they can now be heard utter- 
ing, as it were, a more or less consecutive tradition. 
r. Sayce begins by confuting an unnamed sceptic, who, 


July, “I was extremely plagued by the mutinies of the City 
Brigade, who are grown to that height of disorder that I have no ! 


* The Hittites. By A. H. Sayce, M.A. London: Religious Tract 
Society. 1888. 
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forty years “go> regarded the Hittites as a kind of Mrs. Harris. | testimonia veterum about these armed priestesses. Some passages 
To him Mr. Sayce is able to reply that the Hittites were “a very | on the subject will be found in Preller (Griechische Mythologie, 


real power.” But, if real, they were ugly, as their own sculptures 
and those of Egypt declare, while “ the Amorites were a tall 
and handsome people,” of the same race, Mr. Sayce thinks, as the 
white Libyans. It may cast some light on a passage in sacred 
history if we remember that the first husband of Bathsheba, 
being a Hittite, was probably not a beau sabreur. The Hittites 
in Palestine were but a colony in the mountains of Judah, their 
true strength lying far away in the North. The Egyptian records 
contain more copious and earlier information about the Hittites 
than we can glean from the scattered notices of the Bible. In 
Egyptian they are styled Kheta or Khata, which, to frantic 
yo nen om may suggest the Chatti and Clan Chattan, and a 
general hypothesis that Khata is a clan name, “the Cats.” But 
these are somewhat provincial speculations. In the eighteenth 
ay Egypt, having got rid of the Shepherd Kings, carried 

e war into Asia and assailed the Hittite hold of Carchemish. 
Amenophis III. married a foreign princess, e Hittite lady a 

ntly, and hence came the short-lived heresy of the solar disk. 
Pertainly Ramses II. married a Hittite, Ur-Maa Noferu Ra, and 
Mr. Sayce remarks that, if ever her tomb is discovered, a Hittite 
copy of the treaty with Egypt may be among its contents. 

_ hed the time of Ramses I. Mr. Sayce finds that it is possible 
to s of “a Hittite Empire.” “The rude mountaineers of 
the Taurus had descended into the fertile plains of the South, 
interrupting the intercourse between Babylonia and Canaan, 
and superseding the cuneiform characters of Chaldea by their 
own hieroglyphic writing,” which is — undecipherable 
as the inscriptions of Easter Island. The battle of Ramses II. 
with the Hittites is famous by virtue of the Aristeia written 
by Pentaur, and translated into spirited English verse by 
Mrs. Woods. According to this poem, the Dardanians and 
Meonians fought for the Hittites, so we are on comparatively 
familiar ground. “The Hittite Empire was already a reality, ex- 
tending from the banks of the Euphrates to the shores of the 
an, and including both the cultured Semites of Syria and the 
rude barbarians of the Greek seas.” One may doubt whether, if 
Mr. Sayce means the Achzans and Argives, they were exactly 
“rude barbarians” at the date of the second Ramses (1383 B.c.), 
not so long before Homer’s time. In the twenty-first year of 
Rameses was concluded the treaty with the Hittites, and the 
marriage of their Princess with the Egyptian King. If we could 
only find the Hittite version, their inscriptions would soon be 
— But it was indented on silver, and may now be cir- 
culating in shillings; in any case it has probably gone to the 
melting-pot, or been oxidised into oblivion. Syria became the 
“legitimate possession” of the Hittites. By the date of 
Ramses III., the Hittites, Mr. Sayce thinks, had repealed the 
Union, as it were, and “ were divided into independent States.” 
So their Empire came to grief—not that analogy is argument. 

The Assyrian monuments now take up the tale, under Tiglath 
Pileser (1110 Tiglath was checked in an attack on a Hittite 
stronghold, emish; at all events, he never took it. 
Assurnatsir-pal put the city to a heavy ransom—“ gods of copper 
in the form of wild bulls,” twenty talents of silver, small images 
of gold, the local corps de ballet (“200 slave girls”), “blades of 
gold,” “talents of iron,” and so forth, it was delightful loot, in- 
cluding ivory and precious stones. If only that treasure could be 
found we might see Hittite art in a much more pleasant light. 
But the fell with B (717 BC), ended 
utterly the strange empire of a race a nt ongoloid amon, 

Leaving the records of Greece and Assyria, Mr. Sayce turns to 
thosedumb monuments of the perished people. He himself has visited 
the so-called Sesostris of Herodotus, in the Pass of Karabel, the 
road through which runs from Ephesus to Smyrna. The explorer 
had to be guarded by Turkish soldiers, “for more than twenty 
bandits were lurking in the brushwood above.” Mr. Sayce had 
already conceived that the “Sesostris” carved on the rock was 
Hittite, and the hieroglyphs Hittite ; a suggestion which had also 
been made by Dr, Wright, though Mr. Sayce had not then heard 
of it. The story of the waifs and strays of Hittite monuments 
and inscriptions is of the most curious interest, but cannot well 
be ~~ The turned-up toes of the shoes in the monuments 
are familiar. Mr. Sayce calls them snow-shoes, or mocassins ; 
but, of course, a mocassin. is not a snow-shoe, but a very 
different article, and, in fact, nothing can be less like a snow- 
shoe than a Hittite shoe. But perhaps Mr. Sayce has not the 
long, flat, —— snow-shoe of America in his mind. The 
celebrated Niobe of Homer is not far from the false Sesostris 
of the Karabel Pass. “The — was originally that of the 
great dess of Asia Minor, known sometimes as Atergatis 
or Derketo, sometimes as Kybelé, sometimes by other names.” 
There are Hittite characters in the niche of the Niobe, and we 
presume that the people who cut the characters also carved the 

. Priestesses of that Asian goddess, according to Mr. Sayce, 
are the mythic Amazons, who came to the aid of Troy after the 
death of Hector. But, if this be true, it was Greece who made 
them beautiful. A Hittite Penthesilea would scarce have moved 
in death the heart of Achilles. Mr. Sayce says, at all events, 
“We cannot explain the myth of the Amazons, except on the 
supposition that they represented the armed priestesses of the 
Hittite goddess, and that a tradition of the Hittite Empire has 
twined itself around the story of their arrival inthe West.” Ina 

book uot purely popular, it might have been well to give the 


i. 254), and Preller seems inclined to believe that the Amazons 
were the fierce priestesses of a Moon-goddess. The elder Greek 
rae do not appear to have regarded them as beautiful. The 
inglish reader will find, in Mr. William Morris's “Story of 
Bellerophon,” Amazons who are far from lovely, and who may 
well have been Hittites. “The boot, which is really a snow- 
shoe”—a somewhat incorrect description—may have been worn 


by these martial ladies, and testifies, Mr. Sayce thinks, to an 
| originally cold and mountainous habitat. But a snow-shoe is so 
extremely unlike a boot, that we can scarcely form an opinion as to 
| their chaussure. The double-headed eagle of the German Emperor is 
' another example of borrowing from the Hittites, for the Turkomans 
may have seen it on Hittitemonuments, “and the Crusaders brought 
it to Europe with them in the fourteenth century.” Meanwhile 
, the capital of this illustrious people was lately sold for the price 
_ of a cow, and the city that defied the Ramesids “was judged to 
be worth no more than the price of a beast of the field.” 
Mr. Sayce illustrates Hittite religion by aid of the Lucianic 
essay, “De Dea Syria.” The temple of Mabog carried on, he 
thinks, the ritual of the older Carchemish, the Holy City. But 
by Lucian’s date all Eastern faiths had become so mixed that we 
cannot advance with any confidence in this direction. The rites 
of Attys, familiar from Catullus, appear to have been part of 
| Hittite worship. Their art was “a modification of that of Baby- 
| lonia.” The figures, shoes and all, “are clearly drawn from t 
daily experience of the sculptor’s own life.” The Niobe of 
_Sipylus is said to show Egyptian influence. Bronze Hittite 
| figures, very rude and conventional, have been discovered by M. 
Perrot. The bronze bull in the Louvre speaks ill for the bronze 
bulls looted by the Assyrians. Their gems “can be 
across the A2gean to the shores of Greece,” and examples were 
found at Mycene, the characters wearing the “ upturned boots” 
| of the period. Even the Mycenzan lions are “ of Hittite origin.” 
| Perhaps the Cyclopes who built Mycenz were Hittites ? It is a 
pity they never did anything half so good at home. Mr. Sayce 
thinks that Mr. Gladstone “ may be right in seeing the Hittites 
in the Keteians of Homer” (Od. xi. 521). Eurypylus was the 
leader of those Keteians ; it may have been a Hittite name, but 
sounds rather the reverse. However, these are matters only not 
beyond conjecture. 

As to the inscriptions, Mr. Sayce justly remarks that, as the 
are always in relief, they were probably made at first on metal, 

ret even on metal it seems easier to incise than to adopt the 
method of repoussé work. The lines are read (or, rather, are not 
read) boustrophedon—that is, alternately from right to left and 
from left to right. We think it highly improbable that the early 
Greeks adopted this method from people using “the Hittite 
script.” The Greek alphabet is, of course, Phoenician in origin, 
and it is almost incredible that a race which took an alpha 
from one people, took the method of | it from another. Mr. 
Sayce thinks that the system was invented in Cappadocia, perhaps 
after contact with Egypt. One Hittite literary character is 
known by name, from an Egyptian record, Khilip-sira, described 
as a writer of books “of the vile Kheta.” The only = 
of a bilingual inscription is the noted silver boss of Tarkondemos, 
whereof the history is a little romance. It was Mr. Sayce who 
discovered its Hittite character. The Hittites used the svastika 
in ornament. “ Was it an invention of the Hittites?” Mr. Sayce 
— “or was it of barbarous origin?” It occurs, we believe, in 

eru. 

Much of the history of this curious people is still quite con- 
jectural. But we may well believe that the excavation of their 
ancient sites will add to our knowledge of a race which was com- 

ratively so strong, and yet made so faint a mark on the world. 

eanwhile Mr. Sayce, who discovered the Hittites, has produced 
infinitely the best and most clear and entertaining account of 
“the vile Kheta.” 


CHUANG T2U.* 


ik is commonly observed by the professors of wrwery at our 
Universities that Indian students show a greater faculty for 
philosophical research than the natives of any other land study- 
ing at 0 seats of learning. Their minds show a natural ten- 
dency towards metaphysical subtleties; and this mental charac- 
teristic, far from being the growth of yesterday, has disti ed 
the ancestors of the Aryan race inhabiting northern India through 
all time. From them was sent forth the torch which set fire to 
the genius of the philosophers of ancient Greece and which illu- 
mined the less congenial intellects of the Taoist mystics of China. 
In Greece its flame produced a brilliant light, which for centuries 
reflected the triumph of the writers of that favoured land ; but 
in China it burnt with a fitful splendour which was sufficient 
only to reveal the barrenness of the material upon which it 
fed. To the unimaginative and prosaic Chinaman the mystic 
subtleties which to the Indian are congenial ideas, and by the 
Greek are easily assimilated, are foreign and difficult concep- 
tions; and, though for a brief space among a small school they 
were studied ey preached, they soon ceased to attract and were 
speedily debased to the levels of necromancy and idolatry. 


. Translated from 
London : Bernard Quaritch. 1889. 


* Chuang Tzii, Mystic, Moralist, and Social Reformer 
the Chinese by Herbert A. Giles. 
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The first apostle of mysticism in China was Lao Tzii, “ The old 
ae who is said to have been born in 604 B.c. But of 
is early days we have no certain knowledge, and the first histo- 
rical mention we have of him is as an official at the Court of one 
of the Chinese States. The object of his teaching was that which 
he called Tao, and which possesses, according to him, all the 
attributes of the Brahma of the Upanishads. Like the Brahma 
it was eternal, omnipresent, infinitesimal, and imperishable ; the 
source of all being, and the home to which all things must 
return. It was above all, before all, and in all. By suppression 
of thought and complete inaction men were taught thnt they 
—_ hope to attain to the imperishable bliss of absorption into 
‘a0. 


After having preached for some years to an inattentive world, 
Lao Tzii shook the dust of the Chinese States off his feet, and 
disappeared westward—probably to the land which had given 
him birth. But he did not leave his small band of disciples with- 
out a light to their feet. He bequeathed them, according to 
tradition, a small book, which contained the hidden wisdom of his 
system. The pupil who may be said to have directly inherited the 
mantle of the Old Philosopher was Lieh Tzi, though it must be 
confessed that, judging from his utterances, only a small portion 
of it seems to have fallen to his lot ; and next after him came, at 
an interval of about a century, Chuang Tzii—of whose writings 
the present work is a translation. 

Chuang Tzii was unquestionably a deeper thinker than Lieh 
Tzi, and stands next to Lao Tzi as a metaphysician. His theme 
was also Tao, from the standpoint of which all things are one. 
There was, he taught, no distinction between subjective and 
objective. To the mind of the sage all differences disappear and 
merge in the great OnE. Ordinary men distinguish between the 
objects of sense—these they regard as good and beautiful, that 
as bad and ugly, this as great, that as strange ; but to the eyes of 
the philosopher all these are the same; so » “ Separation is the 
same as construction, construction is the same as destruction. 
Nothing is subject either to construction or to destruction, for 
these conditions are brought together in Onx.” 

Thus all creation is ONE, and neither joy, anger, sorrow, nor 
happiness finds place in the heart of the perfect man. Sucha man 
ignores self, and finds perfect happiness in the absence of happi- 
ness. In recognizing existence, recognizes that there must 
have been non-existence. And, if there was a time when nothing 
existed, there must have been a time before that—when even 
nothing did not exist. “The knowledge of the great Onz, of the 
great Negative of the great Nomenclature, of the great uniformity 
of the great Space, of the great Truth, of the great Law—this is 
perfection.” All other knowledge leads to confusion; and the 
man who is able to follow the advice uttered by Lao Tzi— 
“ Having once arrived at a state of absolute vacuity, keep your- 
self perfectly still”—is of all men the most happy. In illustra- 
tion of this Taoist canon, Chuang Tzi quotes approvingly an 
incident in the relations between Confucius and his disciple, 
Yen Hui, which Mr. Giles gives in these words :—“‘ I am getting 
on,’ observed Yen Hui to Confucius. ‘How so?’ asked the 
latter. ‘I have got rid of charity and duty,’ replied the former. 
‘Very good,’ replied Confucius, ‘but not perfect.’ Another day 
Yen Hui met Confucius, and said, ‘I am getting on.’ ‘How 
soP’ asked Confucius. ‘I have got rid of ceremonial and music,’ 
answered Yen Hui. ‘ Very good,’ said Confucius, ‘but not per- 
fect.’ On a third occasion Yen Hui met Confucius, and said, 
‘Tam getting on.’ ‘How so?’ asked the sage. ‘I have got rid _ 
of everything,’ replied Yen Hui. ‘. . . I have freed myself from | 
my Selly. I have discarded my reasoning powers. And by thus 
getting rid of body and mind, I have become one with the in- 

ite.”” Such a man, like Tennyson’s hero who comprehends 


the value of inaction and of absolute vacuity than those of Lao 
Tzi; and the fact that this is so is evidence that Lao Tzii was 
not the originator of his system, but a missionary of doctrines 
which had already swayed the minds of men. For philosophy, as 
Canon Moore says, “ does not become mystical al take refuge 
in flight until it abandons all hope of converting the world. 
When effort is useless, the mind idealizes Inaction and seeks a 
basis for it.” Had Lao Tzii been therefore the 
founder of his system, he would have been less mystical than his 
followers ; but this is not the case. And why? Because he 
taught a evo ad which was not his own, and which had 
become mystical by contention with worldly wisdom and know- 
ledge in other lands. 

Canon Moore points out in his instructive note the parallelisms 
of thought and reasoning to be observed between the philosophies 
of Chuang Tzi and of Heraclitus, and instances the fact that, 
in the writings of both authors, disparagement of sense know- 
ledge and contempt for common views are conspicuous. The 
OnE of Chuang Tzi is, as he shows, the living Unity of 
Heraclitus. “ Listen,” says Heraclitus, “not to me but to reason, 
and confess the true wisdom that ‘All things are Ong... .’ All 
is OnE, the divided and the undivided, the begotten and the 
unbegotten, the mortal and the immortal, reason and eternity, 
father and son, God and justice. ... Life and death, sleeping 
and waking, youth and age are identical.” Like Chuang Tzi, 
also, Heraclitus despises the world and shuns it, but he never 
got so far as to aim at absorption into God. That idea was 
unknown in Greece until the time of Philo, but it had been a 
commonplace of Hindoo philosophers for some centuries. “As 
the flowing rivers disappear into the sea,” we read in the 
Mundaka Cthed, “losing their name and their form, thus a 
wise man, freed from name and form, goes to the divine person 
who is greater than the great.” So, also, the Unity of all things 
is constantly insisted upon. The One, though never stirring, is 
swifter than thought. Time and non-time are but two forms of 
the One, and it is for absorption into this One that all men are 
directed to strive. Neither Lao Tzii nor Chuang Tzii could have 
expressed their meaning on this point more clearly than is done 
in Maitrayana-Brahmana-Upanishad in these wae :—“ Thro 
the serenity of the thought he (the man who knows) kills all 
actions good or bad ; his Self serene, abiding in the Self, obtains 
imperishable bliss.” So, also, the Tao of Lao Tzi and Ch 
Tzu finds an apt description in that Brahma of the Upanis 
which is “the eternal,” “the imperishable,” “the source of all 
being.” “The divine, inconceivable, smaller than the small, far 
beyond what is far and yet near here.” 

he writings of Chuang Tzii represent, therefore, a closer parallel- 
ism with the Brahmanical system than those of the ancient Greek 
philosophers. They are in this respect interesting as illustrating 
the influence of Indian thought on China at so early a date, at the 
same time that they manifest the inaptness of the Chinese mind 
for mystical conceptions. Chuang Tzii writes like a man who had 
but half imbibed a system which he did not thoroughly under- 
stand. Much of his work is confused, and es of it are 
almost unintelligible. Mr. Giles considers that some chapters are 
spurious, and the first seven chapters are unquestionably those 
which best repay study. In the present translation we have 
Chuang Tzii put ister us at his best; for in Mr. Giles he has 
found a most able and sympathetic interpreter. While —— 
generally to the sense of the text, Mr. Giles has, by well-turn 
phrases, and in some instances by a bold adoption of philosophic 
terms, presented the thoughts of the Chinese author in their 


| most intelligible form, and has in this way made interesting and 


readable that which in less skilful hands would have been found 
difficult of expression. 


“the flower of the crannied wall” which he plucked “from out 
the crannies,” has arrived at the knowledge of “what God and | 
Man is,” and passes into the realms of the infinite. 
To reach to this supreme happiness is the ra ny of all wise | 
men, and the means of arriving thereat are carefully marked out | 
for them. “If the eye is unobstructed, the result is sight. If 
the ear is unobstructed. the result is hearing. If the nose is 
unobstructed, the result 1s sense of smell. If the mouth is un- 
- obstructed, the result is sense of taste. If the mind is unobstructed, 
the result is wisdom.” The goal thus set before the disciples of 
Chuang Tzii was the condition when men should give free course 
to the natures implanted in them by the Supreme Being, and 
should attain to that primitive state in which the presence of 
“evil” had not forced “good” into existence, and before ill- 
regulated virtue, scheming, knowledge, and obstinacy had been 
productive of reputation, confusion, contentions, and stupidity. 
The conditions of the time had lent force and emphasis to the 
denunciations of Lao Tzii against worldly wisdom and knowledge. 
Confucius was beginning to attract the attention of the Empire, 
and his advocacy of virtue, propriety, knowledge, and conformity 
to outward forms and ceremonies was building up a system of 
formalism which was in direct opposition to the oe of 
Lao Tzi. The simultaneous development of the two philosophies 
served to accentuate the differences between them, and to excite 
a mutual antagonism. In the very interesting “Note on the 
philosophy of Chapters I-VII.,” by Canon Aubrey Moore, prefixed 
to Mr. Giles’s translation, that writer inquires whether, in “ the 
utterances of Lao Tzii, Quietism and the glorification of Inaction 
are as prominent as they are in Chuang Tzii,” and expresses an 
expectation that this will not be found to be the case. But in 
this he is mistaken. No dicta of Chuang Tzii are stropger on 


VILLARI’S SAVONAROLA.* 


ea VILLARI'S Life of Savonarola has so lo 
been before the public that the eee of a new al 
revised edition does not call for a consideration of the merits of 
the original work. It raises, however, many interesting questions 
about the attitude of an author towards a book, written a quarter 
of a century ago, on a subject which during that period has been 
continuously worked at by others. Professor Villari was the 
first to make the subject interesting; he occupied the ground in 
a very effective manner, and has held it ever since. He brought 
to light many new documents, which we are sorry to see omitted 
in this translation. Unfortunately, the English public is not 
supposed to care for appendices, and is treated instead to a 
larger type and a few illustrations. But, though Professor 
Villari’s industry was considerable, it was not exhaustive, and 
several collections of “ Documents relating to Savonarola” have 
appeared in Italy during the last twenty years. Moreover, many 
histories of the period have been written and many new views 
have been expressed. It is curious to see under these circum- 
stances how an author proceeds to revise his work. 

We must at once say that Professor Villari’s example is one 
which we can scarcely hold up for imitation. He is not prepared 
to recede in any material point from his first position. The cha- 
racter of Savonarola and his place in history remain in his eyes 


° ~ a and Times of Girolamo Savonarola, By Professor Pasquale 
Vil Translated by Linda Villari. 2 vols, London: Fisher Unwin. 
1888. 
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the same as when he first wrote. He will correct errors and 
supply a few new details; but he will do nothing more. He 

ill accept a little light about Savonarola himself; but all the 
other actors in his drama are to stay as they were. He regards 
all the collectors of documents as simply picking up crumbs from 
his own table, and refers for an account of them to an article 
written by his “valued pupil,” Professor Cosci, whose verdict is 
that “these new documents make no essential change in our 
previous conception of Savonarola’s life and character.” He 

ups together other writers as “ the historians”; and when, 
in a note, he discusses points in which ey fy from himself, 
it is only to dismiss them nee in a batch. Occasionally 
he has to reply to Reumont; but he does not seem to have 
accepted any of his conclusions, though Reumont worked care- 
fully over the period of Savonarola’s early life at Florence, and 
came to the conclusion that his importance was not nearly so 
great as Professor Villari assumed it to be. 

There is, however, one writer who has dealt with Savonarola 
whom Professor Villari cannot dismiss in so summary a way. 
Ranke’s essay on Savonarola in his Historisch-Biografische Studien, 

ublished in 1877, raised questions so serious that Professor 

illari did not answer them till 1884 in an article in the new 
Rivista Storica Italiana. To that article he refers his readers ; 
but he summarizes Ranke’s arguments in such a way as to 
minimize the importance of the point in discussion, and he 
assures us that, “if Ranke had written his work in Florence, 
with the numerous MSS. of the period before his eyes, he would 
have arrived at a very different conclusion.” We fail to see 
what Florentine MSS. have to do with the main question which 
Ranke raised. He subjected to criticism the ancient biographies 
of Savonarola by Pico and Burlamacchi, which Professor Villari 
had put in the first place amongst his authorities. Savonarola 
was put to death in 1498; there is a great deal of information 
about the facts of his career in contemporary chronicles, diaries, 
letters, and State papers; Ranke gave it as his opinion that 
Pico’s Life of Savonarola was not written till 1530, and that 
Burlamacchi’s was not an independent work, but was founded on 
Pico, and was not written till after 1566. Why should these 
biographies be treated by Professor Villari as more important 
than strictly contemporary letters? After seven years’ reflection 
Professor Villari answered that Pico’s Life was written in 1520, 
not 1530; that Burlamacchi’s Life was not founded on Pico, but 
had an a source in a Latin Life written by a con- 
temporary about 1524. Professor Villari does not seem yet to be 
aware that Ranke has convicted him at least of first writing a 
book, and then criticizing his authorities. Even now he shows 
the qualities of a Lttérateur rather than a historian, for he pleads 
plaintively that without the biographies “a dry and unattractive 
string of facts would be all that we could achieve.” This is hard 
to reconcile with a subsequent plea that, were “Pico and 
Burlamacchi put aside, it would be quite possible to dispense with 
their aid. Nearly all the facts they narrate might be gleaned” 
from sources which he specifies. He fails to see that, besides 
facts, there is the question of proportion. To the biographer of 
1520 Savonarola had become an object of devotion, a being who 
loomed majestic through the mists of twenty troubled years ; at 
once a hero and a saint. It is perfectly true that the main facts 
of Savonarola’s life are well established; but on all doubtful 
points Professor Villari still cleaves to the biographers, who 
ager the legendary and not the historical aspect of Savonarola. 

e did so in the first instance because it was the most pic- 
turesque ; and he still clings to his first position through a proud 
desire to assert that he was always entirely in the right. His 
character of Savonarola would be left substantially the same if 
he had made the deductions which a more historical view of the 
period require. Professor Villari seems to consider that the 
sacred duty of a biographer is to make the most of his hero. 

Yet the central interest of Savonarola’s career has somewhat 
changed of late years. Professor Villari has said all that is to be. 
said for him as a moral reformer, as a preacher, a Christian philo- 
sopher, and a statesman. The progress of modern democracy 
has given Savonarola a new importance. Men have begun to 
inquire about the limits within which spiritual and moral aspira- 
tions can be profitably interwoven with politics; and the life of 
Savonarola suggests many reflections about the dangers which 
beset attempts to realize at once an ideal state of society. Were 
Savonarola’s claims to prophetic insight a rhetorical artifice 
which in time took possession of the mind of the speaker him- 
self? Could any lasting good be founded upon what was really 
an imposture—natural and easy, but none the less an im- 
posture? Savonarola was driven to make his rhetorical pro- 
phecies definite, and a ply them to the French invasion, with 
the result of staking his reforming schemes on the success of 
the French invaders. The expulsion of the Medici gave him 
an opportunity of setting up a constitution in Florence; but 
he could not run counter to the national sentiments of the 
Florentines. It was the will of God that Florence should be 
free; but Savonarola was driven to add that it was the will of 
God that Pisa should be enslaved. It was a noble act for 
Florence to throw off the yoke of the Medici; it was treason for 
Pisa to throw off the yoke of Florence. We soon reach the prac- 
tical limitations of the prophet’s ideal politics. Savonarola did 
not only put himself at the head of a revived commonwealth, 
but he identified the action of that commonwealth with his pro- 

es and all that followed from them. It was no wonder that 
awakened the amazement of Italian politicians; and it does 


not follow that all his opponents were his personal foes. We need 
a clearer light on the sad story of his downfall than Professor 
Villari gives us. The judgment of Machiavelli on his character 
is only briefly given in a note ; but Signor Tommasini has brought 
to light much that is interesting on that question. Professor 
Villari does not even tell us from his MSS. whether Machiavelli 
reckoned Savonarola an “ uomo versuto” or an “ uomo versato.” 
We have said enough to show that, in our opinion, Professor 
Villari has scarcely got to the end of the matter. His book has 
done good service for many years; but he has not used his oppor- 
tunity of saying his last word. He has not risen superior to the 
temptation of maintaining consistency at the expense of progress. 


THE PARENT’S CABINET.* 


a new edition of The Parent’s Cabinet will, we imagine, be 
welcomed by all children in whose hands it is placed as a 
blessed relief from the Science Manuals and Graduated Readers 
of our day. The enticing old book has been revised throughout, and 
some of the chapters have been rewritten ; but the substance of 
it remains unchi from what it was when Miss Edgeworth 
wrote :—“ It is full of information, new, very good, and perfectly 
suited to the comprehension and taste of young people of different 
ages; so that all will find something adapted to them, and the 
love of science and literature thus given will grow by that it 
feeds on. . . . Your ‘Thermometer’ chapter is excellent. ... 
‘ John’s Shipwreck,’ ‘The Turk and the Indian,’ are all delightful 
in different ways, and instructive. There is so much variety m 
the book that it cannot tire. It alternately excites and relieves 
attention, and does not lead to the bad habit of frittering away 
the mind, requiring no exertion from the reader—the fault of 
most of the previous namby-pamby performances. Those who 
have teeth and digestive organs must use them, and not be fed 
only with pap.” 
At the time when The Parent's Cabinet, Miss worth’'s 
Harry and Lucy, and Marryat’s excellent tales for children were 
written, the conditions of life had not become so complex as they 
have become in our own day, and there was no great difficulty in 
learning the meaning and mode of working of all the machin 
of common life. It required no great study to see how a mai 
coach was drawn by horses, how a ship moved by means of the 
wind and tide, how a windmill ground corn, or how cloth was 
woven in the loom ; and there can be no doubt that a person who 
could give a rational explanation of all the operations which he 
saw going on around him was a more useful citizen, took a more 
intelligent interest in life, and a hed more nearly to the 
Greek ideal than one who, like Carlyle’s “ stupidest man,” “ looked 
out upon the world with dim, horny eyes,” without even “ forming 
unto himself some able theory thereof.” But in our 
modern life this cannot completely carried out. We do not 
know, and we are content not to know, how we are » 
fed, clothed, and transported from place to place. Our butter 
and cheese are rapidly ceasing to have any connexion with 
the traditional cow, our bread is made of foreign grains brought 
we know not whence, the very sago and tapioca aa of 
our infancy are being supplanted by patent compounds of un- 
known elements and uncouth names. When we are in the streets 
we cannot tell how the asphalte over which our horses struggle 
is made; we read by the electric light, but hardly any of us can 
clearly state the difference between an “arc” and an “ in- 
candescent ” burner; we travel by steam, but few of us could 
satisfactorily explain how; we no longer use pumps or wells, but 
water nowadays comes into our houses through the mysterious 
operations of a turncock, and scarcely any householder can under- 
stand the figures on the dials of his meter, let alone its. 
interior construction. Photography, telephones, sewing- i 
and tape-machines have become parts of our daily life; we 
do not know how they work, and we are satisfied with accept- 
ing their results. m we are to have electric railways, 
honographs, melinite shells, submarine ships, and what not ? 
We can no longer hope to teach children to understand all that 
they see going on, but the more they understand the better for 
them, lhe will learn much, and will learn it both easily and 
pleasantly from the articles on Natural History and Mechanics im 
these little books. The chapters on the Olock, the Thermometer, and 
the Windmill are admirably clear, and are well adapted to interest 
young readers, without being in any way “written down” to 
them. There are a few mistakes in “ An Excursion to the Nore,” 
where the picture of the lightship is evidently evolved from the 
artist’s inner consciousness ; lightships are not moored head and 
stern, nor are they alike at both ends, because it is useful to 
sailors to see which way they swing, since they thus learn the 
direction in which the tide is setting. Moreover, “ ween 
buoys are not those which mark the edges of sand-banks ; 
gunpowder is not manufactured on board of the hulks in the 
river, although it is stored in them; and, lastly, we fancy that 
all these hulks are painted red, not black. But we will carp no 
more, but express a cordial hope that the little stars which mark 
these useful volumes will expand into a constellation of light and 
leading for generations of young readers. 


* The Parent's Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction, A new edition. 
London: Allen & Co. 
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CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS.* 


TI most respects a useful book, M. Gow’s Companion to School 
Classics contains many things which are superfluous, and 
omits a few which it ought to have discussed. The object of the 
book is to supplement the work of classical commentators by 
iving—in a clear and concise, yet connected, manner—the in- 
rmation which by the nature of their task they are compelled 
to assume even in a young student. Another object, not pro- 
fessed by Mr. Gow, but deserving — praise, might have been 
to take the bread from the mouths of the jerry-builders of School 
Classics, who eke out their editorial bricks and mortar with 
copious extracts from obsolescent dictionaries of antiquity. With 
os tig a task in hand, it is a pity that Mr. Gow has thought fit 
to load his limited space with summaries of Greek government, 
of Roman government, with apparatus critici, and a review of 
ancient philosophies. These are all of them matters which should 
be treated adequately or left alone. For the history of Greece 
and Rome boys should go to Greek and Roman histories; it 
cannot be pemmican’d into digestible food. In the laudable 
pursuit of conciseness, Mr. Gow becomes obscure, not to say 
misleading. AH that he tells us about the jura privata of a 
Roman citizen is that they were twofold—(1) “Jus Commercit, 
right of holding property,” and (2) “Jus Conubit, right of con- 
tracting a legal mot ok Here is the seed for a very fine 
crop of errors. Upon Athenian citizenship he is even more 
delusively reticent. “ The citizens proper were such as were 
legitimate children of parents who were citizens themselves.” 
It is right and proper that even young scholars should be put 
in a way to learn something about textual criticism; but they 
will get nothing from Mr. Gow’s list of apparatus critict. On 
Sophocles, for instance, he contents himself with saying that Lau- 
rentianus contains the seven extant plays; that Cobet regards it 
as the source of all other extant MSS. ; that Parisinus of cent. 
xii. and Venetus of cent. xiv. are with Laurentianus the most 
ey consulted MSS. ; and that MSS. of the Ajax, Electra, 
and (dipus Tyrannus are more common than MSS. of the entire 
text ; but, except Vaticanus, they all belong to cent. xiv. or xv. 
To tell no more than this is not to go beyond, it is to fall behind, 
the ordinary text edited for schools in the ordinary way. The 
same kind of deficient superfluousness is shown in a two~ 
tabulated statement of the Platonic theory of Ideas. Such are the 


main faults of Mr. Gow’s book ; they only deserve to be noticed 
because they could so easily have been avoided, and because the 
Space occupied by the chapters in which they occur was a 


required for the extension of the more valuable parts of Mr. Go 
compilation, arrangement, and research. He has cramped him- 
self just where his explanatory powers required to have play. 
On the intercessio which he says was the chief power of Tribuni 
Piebis, he omits definitely to say how it could be exercised, 
although he writes a foot-note which suggests the correct infer- 
ence. Nor does he shine in the exact use of language. In dis- 
cussing the fombesns power of money at Athens (at a period 
not stated), he says that the purchasing power of money depends 
on “the supply of commodities in the market,’ and “on the 
amount of coin in circulation, for people who have much money 
can afford to part with it easily.” Mr. Gow Inows what he 
means, it is a piece of knowledge which he has not imparted to 
his readers. e of the happiest thoughts in Mr. Gow’s book was 
to give a list of famous odo with their dates and habitats. 
It might have been amplified with advantage. Many a young 
scholar would take more interest in his work if he were stimu- 
lated to make inquiry about the giants of scholarship, lively and 
a poe as some of them were. Excellent also is Mr. Gow’s 
st of the sources of error by which the ancient texts have been 
vitiated. This may fairly be called the most readable, the most 
learnable, and the most suggestive part of the book, and he wisely 
follows it up with a list of happy conjectures for correcting the 
mistakes that arose from the ~ lography, dittography, homco- 
teleuton, and all the other easances of the much-abused 
Scribes. A few plans and illustrations (which might have been 
more numerous) greatly increase the value of Mr. Gow’s book ; so 
does the index, which appears to have been carefully compiled ; and 
so does the orderly arrangement of subjects. The book deserves 
to succeed. It also deserves to be greatly improved—by omission, 
by addition, but (more than either) by amplification. Mr. Gow 


* A Companion to School Classics. By James Gow, M.A, Litt.D., 
Headmaster of the High School, Nottingham; late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis De Oratore Libri Tres. With Introduction and 
Notes by Augustus S. Wilkins, Litt.D., Professor of Latin in the Owens 
College, Manchester, and Examiner in Latin to the University of London. 
Liber Primus. Second edition. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

Book I. and Book V. of the?Eneid of Vergil. Edited, with Notes, b 
Francis Storr, B.A., Chief Master of Modern Subjects in Merchant Taylors 
School. London: Rivingtons, 

P. Vergilii Maronis Aneidos Lib. VI. Edited, for the use of Schools, 
by T. E. Page, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Charterhouse. London and New York: Macmillan 


The Anabasis _ Bagi. Book III. and Book IV. With Notes 
Vocabulary. London: Rivingtons. 
The N. G. A. Latin Primer. By G. $ 
rimer. By G. Stewart Levack. London: Swan 
Latin Syntax for the Use of Upper Forms. By the Rev. E. C. Everard 
Owen, M.A., Fellow of New Coll Oxf and Assistant-Master 
Harrow School. London: 
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has hit upon a good and almost a novel idea. He has worked it 
up carefully, if not always judiciously ; his Companion to School 
Classics has in it the tte of a book which may run through 
a long series of successive and successively improved editions. 

It is not proposed now to review a book which has already 
received so much notice in the world of scholarship as Professor 
A. §. Wilkins’s commentary on the first volume of the De Oratore, 
It has now reached a second edition, which is not a mere repro- 
duction of the first, being corrected in a few points of previous 
error, and enlarged with additional commentary upon several 
—_ of Roman law. We are glad to hear that Professor 

ilkins will shortly issue his commentary upon the Third Book. 
It is not quite satisfactory to read a compact ciassical treatise in 
serial parts, widely separated. 

Mr. Storr’s edition of the First Aineid, when it first appeared 
some time ago, attracted considerable attention by the neat and 
careful scholarship which pervaded the notes, and by the poetical 
feeling which inspired some of them. The book has now been re- 
issued by the publishers in its original form; it is not nece 
now todo more than notice and welcome its reappearance, an 
the space which can thus be saved over the First Aineid may be 
devoted to Mr. Storr’s more recent work on the Fifth, a Bes 
abounding in famous difficulties which, perhaps, will never 
be altogether dispelled. When will there be, and why should 
there ever be, a final and unanimous answer to each of the many 
questions which arise from the mimic manoeuvres of the boy- 
troopers in lines 545-603? Of Mr. Storr’s solutions of the suc- 
cessive puzzles we can say that they are all consistent with each 
other, are explained by his diagram, do not violate Latin usage 
and commend themselves to the judge of scenic probabilities. It 
is not often that Mr. Storr halts between two opinions as he does 


at 196— 
hoe vincite cives 
Et prohibete nefas. 
He translates “so far be winners,” and remarks that a neuter 
pronoun is often found, both in Latin and Greek, with an intran- 
sitive verb. That is permissible ; but he evidently has a sneaking 
kindness for the view which takes vincite as parenthetical, as in 
the “Tu illas abi et traduce” of Terence. At 466 (“Non vires 
alias conversaque numina sentis?”), although he states the more 
tempting versions, he decides on the sound one, “ Dost not see 
here another might than man’s, and that the gods have turned 
inst thee?” But it is not by the treatment of notorious 
difficulties that the editor of a school text ought to be judged. 
It is by the general quality of his notes, and, even in so well- 
threshed a text as Virgil’s Aineid, by the absence of slovenly 
mistakes. In both respects Mr. Storr’s edition may be favourably 
compared with other school editions. The ground of the Aneid 
has been so many times traversed that few editors have any 
desire or reason to shirk the difficulties; but Mr. Storr’s little 
book has the rarer merit of giving no help where none is re- 
uired. 
’ The Sixth Aneid, edited by Mr. Page for Macmillan’s series of 
Elementary Classics, is a compact and careful class-book. It is 
only at lines 882-3 that the editor has forgotten the elementary 
uirements of his readers, and spread himself at large, with an 
elaborate and scholarly argumentation which seems curiously 
misplaced in a booklet which contains a vocabulary for Ht saprenes 
He supports the punctuation of Wagner (“ Heu, miserande puer, 
si qua fata aspera rumpas! tu Marcellus eris”). The first line is 
“A passionate outburst of prayer,” and a climax of emotion 
is reached in the words tu Marcellus eris, “which fell from 
Virgil’s lips in slow, measured, and almost ghostly accents.” Mr. 
Page takes credit to himself for drawing freely on the Bible for 
illustrations of Virgil, even in matters of syntax. But these 
lite rallels, pretty as they look, are always accidental, and 
often B mcamy For the body of the notes we have nothing but 
praise; here and there we come upon cases of an overdone aceu- 
racy ; here and there upon an antiquated view of Latin syntax; 
nowhere upon a blunder or an oversight. 

Books III. and IV. of Xenophon’s Anabasis have been edited 
by an anonymous scholar, furnished with a vocabulary, and ex- 
plained with a very simple commentary. These two little books 
may be recommended for beginners of Greek, provided that they 
have a teacher to appeal to or books of reference to consult. 
Much of the required help is given, but not all; and, in spite of 
the small within which the commentary has been 
very few of the notes are deceptive. The editor has not omitted 
to mention a few peculiarities of Xenophon’s style which ought 
not to be imitated in the composition of Greek prose. 

The W. G. A. Latin Primer starts with modest aims ; it is only 
to be used by “ very young > pl and it seeks only to impress 
upon their minds “the normal forms of Nouns and Adjectives 
and the Indicative mood of lar Verbs.” The method em- 
ployed is the old method of constant repetition. It may be 
questioned whether any book is fit to supersede the viva voce 
exercise which can be intensified or relaxed according to the 
needs of individual pupils. A book which professes to undertake 
the work of an oral teacher must be written down to the lowest 
capacities, and is therefore likely to hinder the quicker minds. 
Such as it is, the system adopted by Mr. Levack has been con- 
sistently worked out; and it may be found useful in teaching 
Latin to boys who ought never to learn it at all. It provides @ 
kind of goose-drill for the awkward squad. p 

Mr. Everard Owen’s book on Latin Syntax is a more ambitious 
work, It is intended to give help in the interpretation of 
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cult ,in the study of grammar, and in writing Latin. 
Mr. Owen believes in the plausible view that “ rules of grammar 
might be better understood if they could be shown to depend on 
reasons.” This sets him, as it has set other scholars, to trace the 
connexion of grammar with thought and history. It may be 
sufficient to give a sample of Mr. Owen's @ prior? method :—“ In 
early ages [how beautifully indefinite !] men thought one thing at 
a time [happy, simple times!] and laid each thought beside the 
other in a separate sentence... . As intelligence advances, 
subordinate sentences are employed more and more. .. . The 
first result of this is often conf and crabbed writing, like that 
we find in Thucydides.” In apology for the incomplete mastery 
of Attic prose detected in Thucydides we are informed that he 
had not got hold of the new style as Plato did “after his time.” 
The vapid stuff contained in the Introduction raises a prejudice 
against Mr. Owen’s method, which it is only fair to add that an 
examination of the body of his book goes a long way to dispel. 
Most of the familiar principles of Latin Syntax are stated with 
clearness and sufficiently illustrated. Mr. Owen, like many 
others, believes that he has explained the use of the accusative 
case with passive verbs by reprinting the formula that “the so- 
called Latin Passive is in its origin a Middle Voice”—a formula 
which, right or wrong, does not do more than touch the fringe of 
a perfectly natural and perfectly intelligible usage. Again, he 
glibly about the Locai Dative, which he tells us is “ an ex- 
tension of the dative of the indirect object from persons to places.” 
A blessed word this “extension”; it covers a multitude of in- 
congruities. An attempt is made to explain “ the accusative and 
infinitive” ; but the terms used are not clear and do not seem to 
accord with the nearly unanimous view of the best authorities on 
Latin Syntax. These and a few other defects may be noticed in 
a book which, in other respects, is as good as most of its com- 
titors in the well-worn track of Latin Syntax. The index has 
n carefully compiled, and the printing of the book is adapted 

to catch the eye at fix the intelligence. 


NEW PRINTS AND ETCHINGS. 


fig long sojourn of Mr. R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A., in Madrid 
has terminated, and he has brought home with him some 
plates of exceptional importance and beauty. Proofs of these 
etchings, very finely printed by Mr. Goulding, who has no rival 
in this kind of manipulation, are now to be seen at Mr. Dunthorne’s 
Gallery, at the Rembrandt Head, in Vigo Street, although the 
care which is required for the printing will prevent Mr. Dunthorne 
from actually publishing the series, as he proposes to do, until a 
little later. In the meantime we may enjoy the prospect of 
what will be a lasting pleasure in possession to a crowd of 
amateurs. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Macbeth’s hand has been steadily 
gaining in vigour and precision. His earlier work on his own 
pictures, and on plates from those of Walker and Mason, has 
prepared him for the kindred, though far more arduous, task of 
interpreting Velasquez and Titian. The sum of his etched work, 
we believe, amounts now to not less than fifty numbers, amon 
which, unless we are greatly mistaken, the new “ Alonso Cano 
and “ The Garden of Love” will take the highest place. Of the 
two new I ape from masterpieces of Titian at Madrid, the so- 
called “St. Margaret” is the less attractive. This picture, 
though of unquestioned authenticity, is not of striking interest, 
and has, moreover, suffered successive injuries. Mr. Macbeth 
is too conscientious an interpreter to sacrifice anything which he 
sees, or to try and build up again what time has overthrown. 
Infinitely more striking and more beautiful is “The Garden of 
Love,” a large design, crowded with little figures of amorini 
sporting in a rich delicious glade, and clothed only with “such 
tendrils as the wild loves wear.” This is the picture over whose 
transportation to Spain Domenichino wept, as though some por- 
tion of the very sunshine of life had departed with the flushed 
and radiant canvas, Mr. Macbeth has been signally successful 
with this etching. Of old we know how artful he he been in 
transferring to the black and white of his copper the glowing 
colour and suffused warmth of the great English pastoral painters. 
In dealing with this early masterpiece of Titian’s he has been not 
less happy. We divine, from the cunning tones of his etching, 
the rose-colour and gold and blue of famous “ Garden of 

Still finer, perhaps, as an etching, although not so attractive 
as a picture, is Mr. Macheth’s “ ‘Sites Cano,” after Velasquez. 
This remarkable portrait still, for convenience’ sake, bears the 
name of Cano, although it by no means tallies with other por- 
traits of that sculptor, and has, indeed, by Senor Madrazo, been 
somewhat confidently described as that of another sculptor, 

ini Montanez, who is known to have worked with Velasquez. 

At either end of Mr. Dunthorne’s Gallery hang proofs of two 
More magnificent plates, in which Mr. Macbeth has translated 
Upon copper two of the most famous of Velasquez’s subject- 
ures, “ Las Hilanderas,” or the Tapestry-Weavers, and “ Las 

»’ which it is more convenient to refer to as “The Sur- 
tender of Breda.” These are typical examples of the marvellous 
audacity and brilliance of Velasquez in the treatment, on the one 
ind, of interior effects of light, and, on the other, of full sun- 
thine out of doors. The composition of “Las Hilanderas” is as 
simple as that of “Las Lanzas” is complicated and elaborate. and 
by a comparison of these two designs, in Mr. Macheth’s faithful 


and sympathetic rendering, we may gain valuable insight into 
the processes of the Spanish master’s genius. We congratulate 
Mr. Macbeth upon a group of etchings which are of rare im- 
portance, and cannot but ald to his already wide reputation. 
From the Art-Union of London we have received a 

- Papin ” of the popular picture “ And when did you last 
see your Father?” by Mr. Yeames, R.A. The process of repro- 
duction is here so mechanical and so cruelly faithful that we 
detect the thinness of the paint over the canvas at. all points. We 
do not commend the design, which represents a scene from the 
Civil War as it might appear on the stage in one of Tom Taylor’s 
pieces. But it tells its little story with eflect ; the solitary co 

of the small gentleman in satin appeals to the beholder patheti- 
cally ; and the print may very likely be no less successful than 
the picture was. ' 


MAJOR BROADFOOT.* 


ae soldier-diplomatist whose bright but brief career is 
recorded in this volume lived at a very eventful period in 
Indian history. ‘The eminent men who in the school of Wellesley 
or the second Hastings laid the solid foundations of our supremacy 
had either passed away or were living in honourable retirement in 
England, The new school that bore the brunt of the Sepoy 
Mutiny was barely coming to the front. Ochterlony, Malcolm, 
Munro, Elphinstone, Robert M. Bird, Metcalfe, and others, were 
dead or were no longer in power. James Thomason in 1843 was 
beginning an administration that lasted just twice the ordinary 
length. The Lawrences and their subordinates as district officers 
in the older provinces were making Settlements and catchin 
Dacoits. The ten years of peace, progress, and prosperity whick 
followed on the termination of the first Burmese war had been 
rudely interrupted by the ill-advised and disastrous expedition to 
Kabul. We lay stress on this epoch because, though the late 
Major Broadfoot was born in 1807, and landed in India as a cadet 
of the Madras Infantry in the year 1825, his reputation rests on 
his services in Afghanistan and on, the North-West Frontiers of 
India between 1839 and 1845. That he came of Scoteh ancestry, 
that he was a lad of spirit when at school, that he learnt regi- 
mental duty thoroughly in his own Presidency, that he spent a 
furlough of five years in travelling over the Continent, and that 
he studied fortification as orderly officer at Addiscombe, is soon 
told. The late Lord Elphinstone when he was Governor of 
Madras is entitled to the credit of recommending Broadfoot, who 
had reorganized the Commissariat of his own Presidency, for 
higher employment ; and in the next six years, as his biographer 
my boast, he became one of the most conspicuous men under the 
administrations of Lord Ellenborough and Lord Hardinge. 

This book is correctly denominated the “ career” of Major 
George Broadfoot. ‘There were no materials for a long biography 
like that of Elphinstone or Metcalfe. But there is an account of 
excellent service rendered at very critical periods of our history ; 
it has been compiled from public records and the confidential 
correspondence of friends and relatives and the representatives 
of two successive Governors-General; it has been thoroughly 
well sifted and arranged ; and though it occasionally hides names 
under asterisks which conceal nothing from the survivors of an 
eventful period, there is no violation of confidence, and hardly a 
paragraph to give offence to the heirs and successors of officers 
who, in military and political controversies, did not come out 
quite so well as this Captain of Madras Native Infantry. Indian 
names are not misspelt, nor is Oriental phraseology made 
obscurum per obscurius. The explanations of divers terms given 
in footnotes are clear and scholarlike. The biographer acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness to experienced men, who in early days 
served with or under Broadfoot, and who have supplied correct 
and valuable information ; and readers who take up a volume 
about an Indian officer of whom they may never have heard, ought 
not to ask themselves as they lay it down, why it was so written 
and whether it was worth writing at all. 

The main events with which Broadfoot’s name will always be 
associated are localized at Jellalabad, and at Ambala, and on the 
Sutlej. He was entrusted with the formation of a corps of 
sappers and miners to be sent to Kabul, and he had. no small 

ifficulty in getting there, owing to the lawlessness of the Sikh 
army and the mutinous conduct of some of his own levies. 
Broadfoot flogged the ringleaders into obedience, and had no 
trouble afterwards. In a very short time the men became deeply 
attached to their commander, regarded him, in Oriental as 
their father and mother, and were prepared to follow him any- 
where. Though not a regular Pundit, Broadfoot was evidently a 
very practical linguist, wrote, spoke, and read Persian, eonversed 
in Undu, and made some attempt to master the h Punjabi 
dialect. Whether the presence of a clear-headed and determined . 
man like Broadfoot would have triumphed over the ineapacity of 
those in command at Kabul, it is impossible to say. The curse 
so often turned to account by the old Greek dramatists seemed 
to paralyse the general and the private alike. But fortunately 
Broadfoot was sent away with Sale’s brigade to force the 
Khurd Kabul Pass and to occupy Jellalabad, and he left the 
ill-fated army, where his warning would probably have been dis- 


* The Career of Major George Broadfoot, C.B. ( Governor-General’s Agent, 
North-West 1844-5), in Afghanistan and the Punjab. Compiled 
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regarded, to garrison a fort where our reputation was saved. 
The memoir gives a correct and graphic account of the dis- 
cussions between Sale and his subordinates as to the possibilit 

of holding such a fort against swarms of Afghans flushed wit 

the slaughter of our troops in the Khurd Kabul. We epitomize 
the description given of this fort by the historian of the war, 
the late Sir John Kaye. The walls had a circumference of 
2,300 yards. There was hardly anywhere any parapet. The 
place was surrounded by ruined forts, mosques, tombs, and 
gardens, from which a close and destructive fire could be poured 
on the defenders. In some places the ramparts were cnhebion 
in houses. Heaps of rubbish made other parts easily accessible 
to a rush of the enemy, and it was said at the time, with very 
little exaggeration, that an Englishman might have driven his 
buggy up and down and across the fortifications with little danger 
of an upset. That after some vacillation and doubt more soldierly 
views prevailed ; that a second disastrous capitulation was not 
by a British general ; that ditches were cleared out, walls 
rebuilt, and serviceable guns placed on the ramparts; that 
Jellalabad was manned with the same spirit and tenacity that, a 
generation later, converted the frail palisades of Lucknow into 
an impregnable fortress ; that the enemy was repulsed and British 
honour upheld, is due in some measure to Dennie, Havelock, and 
one or two others, but in the main to the resolution, the 
readiness of resource, and the engineering skill of George 
Broadfoot. No one grudged the epithet of “ illustrious” which 
Lord Ellenborough in a State Paper written two months after his 
arrival applied to the garrison, English and native, which held 
the fort of Jellalabad. Once fortified, the place became a nursery 
of heroes. Colonel Broadfoot, the biographer, more than once 
mentions the gallant services of a certain Will. Mayne, an accom- 
plished swo an, who, mounted on a Deccani steed of ugly 
colour but huge proportions, was known as “Death on the Pale 
Horse.” One anecdote of the siege, not mentioned by the bio- 
grapher, but within our knowledge, is worth preserving. Mayne, 
at the head of some forty-five troopers, was in the habit of going 
out to protect the camp-followers while they cut grass for the 
cattle, and to capture oxen and sheep. Engaged in this occupation 
he was one morning surprised by a body of the Afghan cavalry, 
numbering several hundreds. It would have been easy for Mayne 
and his troopers to regain the fort; but the camp-followers must 
have been cut up toa man. Mayne faced the enemy, and riding 
ahead of his men challenged the leader of the Afghans to single 
combat. The scene was Homeric. Macaulay’s lines almost fit :— 

All round them paused the battle, 
While met in mortal fray 
The Roman and the Tusculan, 
The horses black and grey. 


But when the combatants were within swords’ length of each 
other the Afghan leader suddenly drew a pistol and fired it point 
blank at Mayne, but missed his mark. e mélée then became 
general ; the Afghans, in spite of numbers, were put to flight ; and 
the camp-followers got home safe. 

This part of the memoir is full of interesting correspondence 
and details which shed additional light on the whole wretched 
Afghan business. A letter from the Marquess of Wellesley, ad- 
dressed to Lord Ellenborough, of which only one-half has been 
published in the Indian Administration of the last-mentioned 
nobleman, is worth ial attention. The Marquess recom- 
mends the Governor-General to punish the murderers of Sir 
William M‘Naghten if he can only catch them; to avoid the 
mistake of putting military officers when in command of 
armies under the dictation of civil or political agents— 
a warning, by the way, quite superfluous to a man of Lord 
Ellenborough’s strong views—and to recollect that any plan 
of “settlement in Afghanistan would lead to the greatest 
calamities, and must (if it ever terminated) end in disgrace 
and ruin.” This letter was written on the 4th of August, 
1842. Within a month Lord Wellesley died. “Illa tanquam 
cyenea fuit divini.hominis vox et oratio.” The same policy, we 
may add, commended itself to Lord Ellenborough in his well- 
known manifesto issued from Simla on October Ist, 1842. One 
striking in Broadfoot’s papers of this time describes the 
march of General Pollock’s victorious army of retribution, when 
his gun-carriages crushed the whitened skulls and bones of the 
force of Elphinstone that had perished miserably just ten months 
before. It is a very trite saying that history repeats itself, and 
classical scholars may turn to the celebrated chapter in Tacitus 
which tells how Germanicus—who, like Pollock, took all his pre- 
cautions before entering an enemy’s country—visited the scene of 
the defeat of Varus and his three legions. In the Forest of 
Teutoburg, just as in the Khurd Kabul, there were in medio 
campi albentia ossa, ut fugerant, ut restiterant, disjecta vel 
aggerata. The parallel fails where the Roman historian comme- 
morates the survivors, cladis ejus superstites aut vinculis elapsi. 
One solitary horseman, who ms died a few years ago, lived to 
carry the sad tidings to the garrison of Jellalabad, and, as Kaye 
puts it, sent a “shudder” even through such gallant souls. Before 
quitting this part of Broadfoot’s career we must note that it was 
quite unnecessary for the biographer to take up nearly twenty 
pages with a discussion anent an unimportant engagement at a 

lace called Mamoo Khel. The sole point was whether a certain 
lonel Taylor did or did not place some men of the 9th Foot 
under Broadfoot’s orders. We think it clear that the order to 
these men to act under Broadfoot was given by some officer or 
other, and that the detachment did carry some of the heights 


occupied by the enemy. The matter was really not worth the 
pains expended on it. 

There was a good deal to be done in the Tenasserim Provinces, 
to which Broadfoot was appointed in 1843, and where local mis- 
management had nearly involved us in a premature war with 
Burma. But Broadfoot’s presence was very soon in required 
on the North-West Frontier, and he was transferred to the 
important post of Agent to the Governor-General at Ambala. 
Something is said in this volume about the dispensation of his 
patronage by Lord Ellenborough. There can be little doubt that 
this extremely able but over-confident statesman needlessly 
paraded his preference for military men, displaced a host of 
civil functionaries from what were then known as the Saugor and 
Nerbudda Territories, and sent captains and subalterns in their 
room, and took a pleasure in thwarting the Court of Directors. 
But Lord Ellenborough had a keen eye for merit and capacity, 
and we hardly remember a single case in which his nominee, 
whether captain or civilian, did not fully justify his nomination. 

A clear and concise history of the rise of the Sikhs, of the 
policy of Ranjit Sing, and of the quarrels of his successors, is a 
suitable prelude to the relations of the British Government with 
Lahore in the eventful years 1843 to 1845. The Sikh army, 
drilled and equipped by fomh officers of the First Empire, had 
become ungovernable, had put down one ruler, set up another, 
and arrogated to itself all the powers of the State. Then ensued 
those scenes of disorder and turbulence inevitable when the 
exceptionally strong despot of the Asiatic type has been removed. 
Conspiracies, intrigues, debaucheries, murders, drinking bouts, 
demands on the part of the Khalsa for an increase of pay, rumours 
of aggressive movements on our frontiers, unreasonable complaints 
from the Durbar of Lahore, letters full of bluster, alarming re- 
ports from native letter-writers at the Sikh capital, kept the 
Agent and his staff of able assistants in a state of ceaseless 
vigilance. The problem to be solved was how to om eed for war 
without seeming to make open preparations, and how to provide 
for the safety of our frontier districts without giving what was 
called by courtesy the Sikh Government any cause for complaint. 
Broadfoot strove for peace as earnestly as Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe did in a similar difficulty at Constantinople. Whether 
any reliance whatever could be placed on the ability of the best 
of Sirdars to restrain the soldiery ; whether our diplomatists ought 
not to have given place to our soldiers at an earlier date ; whether 
Lord Ellenborough, had he remained in office, would not have 
massed rather more troops at Ferozpur and Ludhiana, and have 
called the Durbar to account in tones that admitted but of one 
answer, are questions which it would serve no good end to dis- 
cuss. But it cannot be said that Lord Hardinge was inactive 
or was taken unawares. In the autumn of 1845 he went him- 
self to the frontier. Troops were quietly collected at Ambala 
and all important stations. A bridge of boats built at Bombay 
was brought up the Indus to Ferozpur. Preparations were 
made for the commissariat of a large field force. In short, 
everything that prudence dictated was done to provide against 
invasion, and measures were taken to counteract the efforts 
of emissaries from Lahore who were vempey | with our 
Sepoys and creating disaffection in the rulers of the protected 
States. The Governor-General, no less than the Agent, saw 
clearly that there could be no middle course between a stro 
and friendly Sikh Government, such as that of Ranjit Sing, an 
the occupation of the whole country. The rise or the reappear- 
ance of a Mahommedan power in the Punjab was not to be con- 
templated for a moment. But remonstrance and diplomacy 
ended in the second week of December 1845, when the Khalsa 
crossed the Sutlej, and the “7 itself ended in the second 
week of February 1846, when the last Sikh soldier perished in 
the river or was driven back across it. Broadfoot, wounded early 
in the afternoon at Ferozshah, was shot dead about dusk not far 
from the Governor-General. Thus ended at the age of 39 the 
career of a soldier and diplomatist who, had he lived, might have 
been a worthy companion of the Lawrences. Lord Hardinge 
only wrote strict truth in recording that he was “second to none 
in his accomplished service, in every qualification by which the 

litical and military interests of the East India Company could 
2 advanced.” Three brothers of this name all fell in battle. 
Fearless and outspoken, Broadfoot seems to have had few if any 
enemies, and some very attached friends. - Havelock, Colin 
Mackenzie, Henry Lawrence, rejoiced at his elevation. It is 
obvious that many civil and military officers have left more 
ample records of long services rendered to the chiefs and people 
of todis in the reform and preservation of ancient dynasties and 
in the civilization and development of vast tracts. But it is not 
easy in those biographies which Sir John Kaye succeeded in 
making popular, to find six years so marked by success in a cam- 
paign where there was so much defeat and disaster, by 
defence of an almost indefensible position, by skilful diplomacy 
and wisdom in council, and by a soldier’s death in a campaign 
which the firmness of the diplomatist had done his best to 
avert. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Pas verse-history of Geoffrey Gaymar (1) has been perhaps 
a little overpraised by some critics, induced thereto, it may 


1) Lestorie des Engles. Par Geffrei Gaymar. Edited Sir 
Hardy and C. T. Martin. Rolls Series, Vol. London: 
Office. 
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be, by comparison with the dulness of some other chroniclers 
and the rather irritating fluency of Wace. But it is, on the 
whole, quite one of the best specimens of its kind, and its value 
both as an historical document and as a specimen of Norman- 
French gave it a right to a place in the Rolls Series. The 
appearance of the volume was, it seems, delayed for some years 
by the death of Sir Thomas Hardy, and Mr. C. T. Martin has 
at last undertaken the duty of seeing it through the press. 
Critical comparison of manuscripts is more attended to than in 
the earlier editions of Wright and Michel, and the text thus 
answers more closely to what are called “modern requirements.” 
To those now unfashionable persons who hold that the object 
of a book is to be read, printing such words as “lama” and 
“ sadresca ” will always seem pedantry, and their enemies will, of 
course, always retort with “slipshodness,” or something of the 
kind. The present volume contains the text of the Estorie, with 
the Lay of Haveloc and the Latin Gesta Herewardi, which have 
been not unusually appended to Gaymar. Mr. Martin has pre- 
fixed a good introduction, dealing with the MSS.; but “ discus- 
sion of historical points” is reserved. 

Prince Emile Wittgenstein (2)—if we may follow his own si 
nature in abbreviating his terribly sepiigeldinns, if more strictly 

Tr, appellation—was, as may be remembered even in this busy 
and forgetful time by some, a soldier of fortune, or, as a politer 
it, a “ foreigner of distinction serving” in the Russian 
army, who, despite his broken health, volunteered for and served 
in the Russo-Turkish War of twelve years ago, and died shortly 
afterwards. By far the greater part of these letters are devoted 
to the two most interesting parts of Prince Wittgenstein’s life— 
his early participation in the siege of Kars (where he distinguished 
himself very greatly as a cavalry officer), and his share in putting 
down the Polish insurrection of 1863, where he played a great 
part, acting, though to all appearance a very humane man, on 
the principle that a commander against irregular foes who means 
business can hardly be too cruel if he means to be really kind. 
When the revolutionary Committees of Warsaw, the members 
of which were perfectly well known, were ordering wholesale 
assassination, the Prince (who, however, was not then in a posi- 
tion to carry out his views) made the very sensible suggestion 
that for every man murdered a committee-man should be hanged. 
Yet, it may be repeated, he seems to have been anything but a 
bloodthirsty person. His letters are extremely full, and would 
perhaps bear a little “weeding”; but their detail is often inte- 
resting. Wittgenstein did not like the English, though he does 
full justice to General Williams, and his credulity about us seems 
to have been rather strong. He repeats to his correspondents 
without apparent doubt the most wonderful canards which flew 
from Sebastopol to the army of the Caucasus, as, for instance, 
that two companies of English, “Jews curés en téte,” had de- 
serted bodily to the Russians. 

Mile. Ernst’s (3) verses about children are a kind of imitation 
of La Fontaine, who is not too easily imitable. The best thing 
we have noticed is a little story of a child who, taking the 
bonhomme himself too seriously, carried on war against an ant 
to ——— its evil treatment of the poor cigale. This is natural 
an 

Technical and commercial correspondence (4) is so different from 
ordi forms that the most intimate literary or even colloquial 
bnontlites of a language gives no proficiency in it. It is, no 
doubt, a great fault of what used to be modestly called “com- 
mercial,” and is now proudly designated “modern,” education in 
England that it bestows very little pains on this practical 
matter, and thus lets in the ubiquitous and much reviled German 
clerk. M. Janau’s book of French correspondence in this kind 
we may mention that there is a German companion by Dr. 

) seems to be very usefully and practically compiled. 

. M. Coquelle’s L’homme au diamant (5) resembles an extended 
version of one of those contes excentriques which have for a long 
time been fashionable in France, and the heroes of which are 
generally (as a compliment to the Anglo-Saxon race or other- 
wise) Englishmen or-Americans. It is never fair to tell the story 
of such books ; let us only say that L’homme au diamant revolves 
round a gem of that kind which its involuntary, and for a time 
unconscious, possessor has swallowed in the unusual envelope 
of an oyster. There is a pretty cousin, a comic doctor, many 
accidents and incidents of what seems to M. Coquelle to be 
— life—in fact, a sufficient equipment in the particular 
The intrepid Mme. Dieulafoy, Knight of the Legion of Honour, 
and | seeped at this moment of a semi-bloomer costume, which 
Scandalizes the well-known propriety of the Parisians, has issued 
yet another handsome book describing her and her husband’s explo- 
Tations in the ruins of Shushan(6). The lady is already known as a 
lively writer as well as an indefatigable traveller and explorer, 
nor does she belie her reputation in this volume. Her first 
Voyage out was on this occasion made by the Red Sea and the 

Gulf, which gives her occasion to make some good re- 
marks on that remarkable French colony Obock. Something will 


(2) Souvenirs et cor nce du Prince Emile de Wi i 
2tomes. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
~(3) Petits et grands bébés. Par Amélie Ernst. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(4) French Commercial Correspondence. By E. Janau. London: 


(5) L’homme au diamant. Par P. Coquelle. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(6) A Suse. Par Mme. Jane Dieulafoy. Paris: Hachette. 


also be found about the long vanished glories of Ormuz, something 
about the now much talked of Karun river, and, of course, plenty 
about the actual explorations at Susa. The volume is stately, 
perhaps a little too much so for comfortable reading. 

Besides the above, we must notice, still from MAL. Hachette, a 
handsome translation of the account of the unfortunate Greely 
expedition towards the North Pole of five or six years ago, and 
the excellent yearly volumes of the Journal de la jeunesse and the 
Tour du monde, which are, as usual, inexhaustible mines of in- 
formation and illustration. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


M& PATCHETT MARTIN, in Australia and the Empi 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas), contributes a great deal of 
most valuable information, based on personal experience and per- 
sonal feelings as an Australian, to a question which must come 
more and more to the front—namely, the political relations of the 
different parts of our Empire. This interesting “sheaf of essays,” 
as he modestly calls his work, is both conceived and written in a 
way calculated to throw a vivid light, not only on the circum- 
stances and institutions, but also on the thoughts and senti- 
ments, of our compatriots of the Antipodes. The first part of 
his book is retrospective, and is suggestively headed “ Robert 
Lowe in Sydney,” and “Sir Henry Parkes in England.” It 
bodes well for the future of our Empire that one so evidently 
in touch with the country of his birth as Mr. Patchett Martin 
shows himself to be should display throughout his work a 
decided anxiety for the maintenance of the connexion between 
England and its colonies. He freely admits, and almost deplores, 
the fact that it would be difficult to rouse the enthusiasm of his 
fellow-colonists in favour of the much-talked-of federation 
scheme ; but, at the same time, he points out that this may be 
attributed to their practical turn of mind and their busy life. 
There are, however, in his book which plainly show that 
Australians are capable of Imperial patriotism. What he sa 
about the New South Wales Contingent, and still more about t 
great popularity Lord Beaconsfield gained in Australia by his 
Imperial aspirations, makes it evident that any genial and states- 
manlike initiative in the direction of closer union between 
Britons all over the globe would meet with a hearty response. 
Coming to practical politics, there is a great deal of truth 
in Mr. Patchett Martin’s remark that “the relation between 
England and her colonies is one purely of haphazard ; we do 
not steer—we drift.” In casting about for the means of steer- 
ing, instead of drifting, he points out how hollow and ephemeral 
a Federation would be without Free-trade. Nothing could be 
truer; but we are sorry to see that he regards Free-trade in 
Australia as an impossibility. As insurmountable obstacles 
he cites the vested interests in manufactures, the necessity of 
drawing present income from Custom House duties, and the 
increase of direct taxation to replace such duties. To us of the 
old country who have had time to study political economy these 
are tidings, and should herald a practical and immensel 
beneficial confederation ; for we know, and the Australians will 
soon understand, that manufactures flourish most, fiscal Custom 
House duties yield most, and taxation is felt least under a Free- 
trade system. arn Mr. Patchett Martin has produced a 
most interesting work, the perusal of which will add considerably 
to the knowledge of even those to whom the subject is familiar. 
Major Cundill has made a valuable and unique contribution 
to the literature of explosives in his Dictionary of Explosives 
(reprinted from “ Proceedings of Royal Artillery Institution, 
Woolwich”), which comprises within 94 pages a brief account of 
all explosives hitherto used or proposed to be used. Major 
Cundill has, owing to his official position, special facilities for 
the compilation and personal verification of facts relating to this 
class of substances which now play so important a réle in the 
general progress of civilization, apart from their degraded and 
fortunately restricted use as political instruments. The list of 
explosives includes over 400 compounds or mixtures, and of 
these over 100 are of the “ dynamite” type—that is, they contain 
nitro-glycerine—and over 80 belong to the “guncotton” type of 
explosives. Of “gunpowders” ordinarily so called, there are only 
about 17, while of compounds similar to gunpowder there are about 
70, and of the d rous “ chlorate” mixtures about the same 
number. Picric acid enters into the composition of 16 explosives. 
But, although the list appears so formidable, only a few of these 
agents of destruction are “authorized,” and it is well known 
under what stringent regulations their manufacture, use, and 
storage are permitted by special license from the “ Explosives 
Department ” of the Home Office. Many very interesting details 
are given in the work; in addition to the composition of the 
various substances mentioned, their history, and the methods of 
handling, are frequently stated, and sometimes mention is made 
of disastrous culieela caused, in almost all cases, by ignorance’or 
indiscretion. Among such accidents it is interesting to note 
those caused by large masses of Amorces, or toy-caps, which 
may be described as harmless toys when in small bulk and of 
proper manufacture, but which in Paris, in 1878, when stored 
en masse, caused the loss of 14 lives, the injury of 16 persons, 
and the destruction of 2 houses. A similar accident, it will 
be remembered, happened in Wandsworth within the last few 
months, resulting in the loss of 3 lives. It will be seen from 
these brief remarks that the work is interesting in many 
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ways. By no means the least important part of the work is 
the “few words of caution” with which Major Cundill con- 
cludes. Among other things he says:—“The function of ex- 
— is to explode. Remember this in dealing with them.” 
ere this apparently all too obvious piece of advice followed by 
those who deal with explosives, the fatal disasters which, in spite 
of all regulations, do now and then occur would dwindle to a 
minimum, and might then be properly classified as “ accidents.” 
Mr. Samuel Waddington’s Sonnets of Europe (Walter Scott) 
should receive a hearty welcome from all students of poetry who 
have not the means of easy access to the great sonneteers of 
various tongues. Of the many specimens given, translations from 
the Italian, of course, represent the majority. In these Dante, 
Petrarch, and Michael Angelo take the lead, though the smaller 
sean have not been neglected. They have all for the most part 
n selected from the renderings of Cary and Cayley, of Sir 
Theodore Martin, Mr. J. A. Symonds; while those of Shelley, 
Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, though less in number, hold their own 
ae all new comers. Next in importance are the sonnets from 
the French, ranging from Lord Lytton’s and Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
versions of Ronsard to the late Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s translations 
from M. Sully Prudhomme. The late Sir John Bowring figures 
conspicuously as the interpreter of Spanish sonneteers, and Mr. 
J.J. Aubertin has almost the monopoly of the Portuguese, while 
Mr. Gosse and Dr. Garnett respectively are the sole exponents 
of the sonnets from Sweden and Poland. A few Greek and Dutch 
examples, and one sonnet from the Latin by the editor of the 
highly interesting little volume, complete the series. 
A new volume has been added to the “Cavendish Library” in 
the shape of Southey’s Life of Wesley (Warne & Co.) It is 
edited by the Rev. Dr. J. A. Atkinson, who contributes a short 
preface to the volume, in which he carefully refrains from taking 
any side in the controversial question to which the Life of Wesley 
has given rise. The book bears the signs of conscientious and 
scholarly treatment. It is enriched by a striking portrait of the 
great preacher and a variety of useful notes. 
We have received Thom’s useful Official Directory of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland for the year 1889; 
Routledge’s new and cheap edition of Dickens’s Battle of Life; 
The Journal of Decorative Art, Vol. VILL. (Henry Vickers); and 
The Antiquary, Vol. X VILL. (Elliot Stock). 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
- cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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tr, Mr. Henry Irvine. 
ACBETH. Every Evening at 7.45. Overture, 7.40. Macbeth, Mr. Hei Irving 

Lady Macbeth, Miss Ellen Terry. 
Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 to 5, or by letter or telegram. Carriages 11.—LYCEUM, 


LOBE THEATRE.—Sole Lessee, Mr. Ricuarp MANSFIELD, 

To-night at 8, SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. Miss Kate Vaughan (specially en- 
gaged) as Miss Hardcastle. Mr. Lionel Brough as Tony Lumpkin. Followed by the 
monologue, HOW IT HAPPENED, in which Miss Vaughan will dance. Mr. Mansfeld is 
ordered by his physician to cease work for a time. Upon hie return to this theatre, 
Shakespeare's Tragedy, RICHARD IIL., will be played.—Mr. E. D. PRICE, Manager. 
SECOND SERIES OF 
WORKS by HOGA 


GG ROSVENOR GALLERY, 
CENTURY of BRITISH ART. 
CONSTABLE, GAINSBOROUGH, TURNER, REYNOLDS, WILKIE, ROMNEY, 
COTMAN, ke. 


L,YCEUM.—Sole Lessee and Manage 


NEW BOND STREET, NOW OPEN. 
INCLUDING @ SMALL COLLECTION of PASTELS of the PERIOD. 


Admission, ONE SHILLING, from Ten to Six. 


ROYAL HOUSE of STUART.—EXHIBITION of POR- 

TRAITS, MINIATURES, and PERSONAL RELICS connected with the Perel 
House of Stuart. Under the patronage of Her Majesty the Queen. Open daily from 10 till 7, 
Admission, Is. Season tickets, 5s.-NEW GALLERY, Regent Street. 


ORYSTAL PALACE.—OTTO HEGNER will play Concerto 
for Pianoforte and Orchestra, No. 1 in C (Beethoven), and various favourite solos from 
his répertoire, at the SATURDAY CONCERT, FEBRUARY ¥. Vocalist, Miss EMLLY 
SPADA. Conductor, Mr. AUGUST MANNS, Numbered Seats,5s. Serial tickets (trans- 
ferable) for ten Concerts, One Guinea. 


SCHWEITZERS 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old-established Article retains its position as ‘‘the finest Cocoa in the 
market.” It is unequalled in purity and flavour, and is very economical. 1t will 
bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


PURE—SOLUBLE. 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. 
MADE INSTANTLY. 


VAN 
COCOA. 


“Tt is admirable—flavour 
perfect—and so PURE.” 
British Medical Journal. 


C. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, 
WEESP, HOLLAND. 
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BokouGH of SHEFFIELD.—The CORPORATION of 
SHEFFIELD are prepared to Receive LOANS of £100 and upwards on Mortgage. 
For further particulars apply to 

Bridge Street, Sheffield. W. FISHER TASKER, Registrar. 
January 11, 1889. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


GOUTH - EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 


President The Very Rev. the DEAN OF CANTERBURY, D.D. 
Head-Master—The Rev. E. D’AUQUIER, M.A.., Clare College, 
The College is a Public School, intended to afford a sound Education based on the 
rio J a= Evangelical Principles of the Church of England. 250 boys ; 22 Masters 
uates). 
Exhibitions and Scholarships of £42, £21, £15,and £10 are annually thrown open for compe- 


tion. 
Cha 1, Gymnasium, Workshop, Swimming Bath, Tennis Courts, Fields of over 20 acres 
e Cc. 
ees for Board and Tuition, £57 per annum. 


-EASTERN COLLEGE, JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
Under the immediate su 


pervision of 
Rev, E. pb'AUQUIER and the Rev. J. B. WHITING. 
Fees same as in the College. 
For full information as to both Branches, apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDOY, 
ART SCHOOL (for Ladies). 
8 & 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
LENT TERM begen on January 10. 


Mr. ENGLEFIELD will delivereight Lectures on * ANATOMY as APPLICABLE to the 
FINE ARTS.” on Fridays, beginning February 8. 


Fee for the Course, £1 1s. 


B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec, 


[TUDOR HALL COLLEGE (for Ladies), Forest Hill, 
Sydenham, 8.E. Established over Thirty YearsPrincipals ; Mrs. Topp and Rev 
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